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WORLDLINESS AND HOLINESS. 


THE true and permanent progress of civilization and of society 
has ever been marked by successive periods of advancement ; and 
though, like ‘‘ the incoming of the tide, it sometimes seems more 
of a retreat than an advance, still the tide rolls on.” We may 
not, it is true, be able to trace each onward movement from year 
to year ; and, to the careful student of the world’s history, it is 
evident that there are periods when the motion is retrograde 
rather than onward; yet a wide and comprehensive view will not 
fail to assure us, that civilization and refinement have gradually 
been triumphing over barbarism and rudeness, while the light of 
truth, slowly but surely, has dispersed the mists of error and 
superstition, and, through her past conquests, given the certain 
assurance of the supreme and ultimate triumph of her sway. 
Every age, indeed, has been marked by its own peculiar evils, 
errors, and superstitions, and there have been periods when the 
light of truth has seemed almost wholly extinct; yet, when we 
remember that ‘centuries scarcely move the second-hand on 
the dial-plate of eternity,’’ — when we remember how compara- 
tively brief a period is embraced even in the oldest annals of this 
world’s history, may we not patiently wait the ultimate reign of 
Truth, trusting in Him before whom the nations are as nothing, 
and are accounted as the small dust of the balance, yet who hag 
promised that the knowledge of the Lord —that knowledge that 
includes within itself all truth — shall finally fill the whole earth, 


eyen as the waters cover the sea? 
VOL. XI. 26 
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Resting on such a promise, we can well afford to look with a 
steady and yet with a hopeful eye upon the evils that have 
marked the centuries that have passed, and none the less upon 
those abounding in our own day. Referring to the first ages of 
Christianity, we can easily perceive that in its aggressions upon 
the usurpations of mere human authority, in its combats with 
wrong, evil, and sin, each century has been marked by some 
peculiar form of wrong, some individual development of evil, 
some crying sin, which slowly but surely has yielded to the power 
of heaven-born truth and righteousness.- 

‘Yet is there not a superficial manner of viewing these general 
truths, deleterious to the true progress of society, and more espe- 
cially to the individual mind? Are they not regarded too much 
as necessary abstract evils, as it were, to which the individual 
is forced to yield from the pressure of society, and the customs of 
the world around, instead of our remembering that they originate 
in the heart itself, in its own perverted powers and unbridled 
passions ? 

Many, indeed, are the evils, fearful the sins, of our own age; 
yet, while the terrible scourge of slavery and intemperance and 
war marks this period of higher civilization, intelligence, and 
refinement, while so many earnest and powerful voices are heard 
rebuking the sin of the nation in thus violating the unchangeable 
laws of liberty, truth, and righteousness, we would turn to another 
evil, as touching yet more nearly the vital interests of the indi- 
vidual heart, — the abounding, potent, everywhere prevalent spi- 
rit of worldliness, — a spirit that not only asserts its sway in the 
market, the exchange, the counting-room, the gay and fashionable 
party, but which presses itself into the sanctuary of home, in- 
trudes upon the secret hours of devotion, paralyzes the noblest 
forms of benevolence, and tends to reverse the divine standard 
of the gospel, which for ever proclaims the supremacy of the 
inward over the outward, and the unseen over the seen and per- 
ishable. 

And even in those who aspire after a nobler and more enduring 
good, there is a danger flowing from this source, the greater per- 
haps from being seldom distinctly recognized by the individual 
consciousness. We refer to its constant and universal tendency 
to lower the standard of personal attainment, to degrade holi- 
ness into mere outward morality, the faith of the heart intoa 
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mere intellectual belief, righteousness into a decent conformity 
with the usages of the world around, and rendering truth sub- 
servient to mere self-interest. The divine image of purity and 
truth is marred, and the holiness of Christ is looked upon not 
only as beyond the attainment, but even as beyond the earnest 
aspiration, of the spirit; and so, satisfied with a defaced and 
broken image, it seldom searches its most secret depths, or fixes 
its steady gaze on that divine countenance, until its unspeakable 
purity, loveliness, and holiness are reflected in the soul. The 
Saviour’s earnest and emphatic words, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon,” are practically regarded as a paradox; and the 
sharp conflict between the world and God, between pride and 
self-sufficiency and the eternal power and unchangeable holiness 
of the divine will, is earnestly waged, as if the might and activity 
of man, and his own skill and power, could work out for him an 
eternal salvation. 

A moral life, not a religious heart, is regarded as all-sufficient; 
and, even in much of the religious teaching of the day, is there 
not a tendency to self-righteousness? Is the distinction suffi- 
ciently and sharply recognized between a morally correct, upright 
outward life, induced more by circumstance than choice, and a 
heart consecrated to God and to Christ? Is there not a moral 
apathy, a soul-destroying self-delusion, upon these points, by 
which hundreds debar themselves from their true inheritance, 
resting satisfied with a course of life that meets with no rebuff 
from their fellow-men, yet knowing nothing of the deep realities 
of the soul’s immortal being? Is there not a reluctance, nay, 
in some quarters, a half-acknowledged timid fear, to look upon 
such characters as unworthy the noble name of Christian? Yet, 
so far as their own inward experience is concerned, they might as 
well be called followers of Plato or Seneca or Caesar as of Christ; 
for, though statedly worshipping in a Christian temple, the world 
is their one God, fashion their idol, public opinion their standard, 
and regard to their own reputation their chief incentive to action. 
How often, indeed, do we hear such words as these! ‘Yes! it 
is well enough for some to preach, and to talk of faith and holi- 
ness and leading a spiritual life; but I have no time for such 
things. I am honest, diligent, devoted to my business; and what 
more is required of me, what more do I need? I was not made 
to think, as some; it is natural to some to be religious, but I can- 
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not feel as such. I believe in the being of a God, in Christ as 
his messenger, in a future life; and why should I seek more?” 
True, we would reply, you do believe, or rather you think that 
you believe with the intellect (for even a true intellectual faith 
would lead you to adopt a very different course); but wait, if you 
blindly will, until the shadows of death steal over you, until the 
world you so fondly prize only gives back a cold and sullen echo 
to your eager cries for aid, until the future in all its solemn 
realities rises before you, and He whom you have coldly regarded 
as the God of your intellect, not as the Father of your spirit, 
calls you to your final account, the thought of which you have 
calmly braved until now, — and then ask, if you will and can, 
‘‘ What more do I need?” 

How many, too, of the young, of those nobly gifted, entrusted 
with rich stewardships, capable of exerting a wide influence for 
good, with means of the highest cultivation open to them, with 
leisure and opportunity to exert themselves for the good of others, 
— how many yield to this abounding evil, and pervert their no- 
blest powers, and waste the hours never to be recalled in the busy 
whirl of fashion and mere amusement; as if life had no higher 
aim than tastefully to decorate the body, and to shine in the bril- 
liant circles of gay society ! 

We have known such suddenly stricken in their thoughtless 
and worldly career, and brought face to face with that silent 
messenger whose solemn warning had so often passed them un- 
heeded; and the question was no longer the self-satisfied cry, 
“What lack I yet?” but the fearful, heart-felt acknowledgment, 
‘“‘T am nothing, and I have nothing.” 

And has not this abounding evil an influence, too, even over 
those who seek to walk by the Spirit? Has it not, we would 
again ask, a strong tendency to lower the standard of Christian 
attainment and holiness? Does it not tend to foster some of 
those secret sins known only to the individual heart? Does it 
not lead, often unconsciously, to acting from self-reference rather 
than from devotion to the divine will? What mean those words 
of the Saviour, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I in you; without me ye can 
do nothing”? Do they not imply a state of the soul to which few 
earnestly aspire, and to which few attain? Is there not, too often, 
a secret feeling, as if we had planned and: accomplished certain 
things, and acting as if to approve ourselves, which is nothing 
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less than self-righteousness? How common, too, is it to speak of 
kind acts, benevolent purposes, or exertions for others, as some- 
thing meritorious, as deserving some particular regard from 
Heaven ! — whereas, when the heart is wholly consecrated, they 
are but the spontaneous expresion of the daily life, no more claim- 
ing or asking any word of approval, than the constant outflow of 
family affection and kindness. 

But what do those simple, yet all-comprehensive words, — 
** Abide in me,” — truly signify? Do they not imply a heart so 
given to Christ, that his divine life permeates ours, and prompts 
every true feeling and noble exertion, —a will in entire harmony 
with his, never seeking its own purposes, but moved, swayed, and 
governed by the divine? Do they not, in their highest signifi- 
cation, exclude all self-reference? And, with’ many, is not this a 
disease upon the soul, the harder to eradicate, because, from its 
very nature, its roots are‘planted in the more secret recesses of 
the soul, and the world seldom, indeed never, takes cognizance of 
its existence in these its higher relations ? 

But what does this self-reference imply? We answer, it implies 
sin, and its source is a fruitful fount of evil, resulting from making 
self, not God, the centre of action, and hence including selfishness ; 
for the heart, acting solely with reference to its own personal good, 
can never be self-forgetful, never can be truly — 


“ At leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


It implies, too, self-sufficiency, a want of reliance on the only 
true Strength, springing from a confiding trust in the Father’s 
guidance and aid, —as if the soul could mark out its path, and 
sustain its powers, through its own inherent capacities ; and finally, 
when it becomes the habit of the soul, it implies a sense of per- 
sonal merit, and the child-like obedience of the heart is degraded 
into mere time-serving, as if it could attain salvation through a 
strict obedience to the law, rather than accepting the unspeakable 
gift, as bestowed by the free mercy of God. 

How, then, is this evil to be met, —so subtle in its nature, so 
dangerous in its tendency, fostered by that spirit of worldliness 
which ever tends to lower the standard of personal attainment and 
Christian holiness? Is a higher life possible? Can the soul 
rise above this self-reference? Can it become conscious of an 


voL. XI. 26* 
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inward principle of holiness? Can it know, from glad experience, 
the meaning of those divine words, ‘‘ Abide in me; for, without 
me, ye are nothing, and can do nothing’’ ? 

We reply, such an attainment we deem possible; but it isa 
state to be reached only through arduous effort, through the 
patient, constant, earnest striving of the spirit, looking habitually 
above for strength, support, and guidance. 

An occasional longing, a faint desire, an indefinite sense of the 
good to be obtained, can never be answered by the bestowal of 
this highest of blessings. To be freed from self, to live in and 
through Christ, the soul must be wholly and entirely given to 
him, consecrated to him, not only for life, but for eternity. It 
must leave its noblest interests wholly in his keeping; thus mak- 
ing an absolute surrender of itself, being willing to be buffeted 
even in its highest desires, if thus it shall be made more humble, 
and brought nearer the divine humility of the Saviour. 

For, as another has well said, ‘The mind that is guided by 
the Spirit of God, and that is conscious of its own weakness, does 
what is necessary to be done, without being aware of its own 
strength, and without any assurance of success. It endures and 
overcomes by an inexplicable power that is within it, without 
knowing it. It is not thinking of suffering well; but insensibly 
it is able to bear every trial in peace and simplicity, without any 
other desire than that the will of God be fulfilled.” 

A heart thus consecrated no longer dwells on self, but rises far 
above it; and the life is but the spontaneous expression of its 
purest love, which asks nothing from others, claims nothing for 
itself, but rejoices that it can labor for Christ, can in some hum- 
ble way express its own deep debt of gratitude and love. It is 
equally ready to suffer as to act; to serve in silence, pain, or 
loneliness, as on the busy theatre of life. It literally abides in 
Christ, feeling itself indeed lost, if the Comforter be withdrawn ; 
yet still with confiding trust waiting upon God, blessing him 
even in its desolation; feeling assured that, if the light be turned 
into darkness, it is but for the trying of his faith, the strengthen- 
ing of his constancy; and only the more earnestly does he pray 
for the renewed presence of the Spirit, the more confidingly does 
he rest upon the promise of Christ that he is both able and will- 
ing to save unto the uttermost all who truly come unto God 
through him. 
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Is such an attainment easy? Is it to be won by cold endeavors, 
and faint aspirations, and heartless prayers? Has it nothing to 
combat in the low standard of worldly goodness and self-righteous 
morality, and a system which would make little distinction be- 
tween worldliness and holiness; teaching, or at least implying, 
that a decent outward life can never be visited by the retributive 
"judgments of Him whose very name is Holiness? Has it no 
fearful word of rebuke for self-satisfied indolence, no trumpet- 
tongue to arouse the slumbering soul from its death-like trance 
of self-complacent worldliness? ‘‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy,” 
saith the Lord; and to whom alone is his eternal promise of aid 
offered ? 

** Blessed are they who do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness,’’ not a cold, faint feeling that such a life in the “long run 
may possibly be the best for the soul, but the deep conviction of 
sin, the heartfelt choice, the earnest longing, the acting “not 
from constraint but willingly,” the yielding up of the whole being 
as a living sacrifice to Him who hath redeemed us unto God by 
his own blood. 

He who drinketh of the streams of mere earthly joy and hap- 
piness shall indeed thirst again; but he only who drinketh of the 
waters that Christ shall give him shall never thirst; for ‘those 
only who live to God in the continual exercise of faith and love, 
of patience, humility, resignation, and obedience, obtain the true 
conquest of the world, and enjoy those divine comforts that are 
promised to every soul that forsakes all to follow Christ.”’ 


« Oh, sacred union with the Perfect Mind ! 
Transcendent bliss, which thou alone canst give ! 
How blest are they this pearl of price who find, 
And, dead to earth, have learned in thee to live! 


Oh! go, and learn this lesson of the cross, 
And tread the way which saints and prophets trod, 
Who, counting life and self and all things loss, 
Have found in inward death the life of God.” 


“A zivine faith in Christ implies an immediate, conscious, 
personal relation.” 
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KATE A TEACHER. 


(Continued from page 221.) 


As Kate walked thoughtfully on, with her eyes cast down, she 
was hailed with a merry shout by a young man who had driven 
his chaise close to the sidewalk, and stopped, without attracting 
her notice. By his side was her intimate friend and former rival 
in sabbath school, Caroline the ambitious and persevering, now 
turning her energies into domestic affairs, and aiming to excel as 
a wife and housekeeper. They had recently been married, and 
their home was in a neighboring town. They had come to invite 
Kate to spend the next Sunday with them, to hear an organ, — 
a new and marvellous thing in a country church in those days. 

Kate hesitated, and seemed to be trying to find an excuse, 
Caroline thought. There was no reason why she should not say 
yes, if the proposition was agreeable, she presumed ; and the youth- 
ful matron began to pout like an affronted child. Kate laughed 
a little, and hastened to explain that her visits might possibly 
have to be so arranged that she might be at home always on Sun- 
day. But, as her decision was not yet made, she could not resolve 
at once to decline so tempting a gratification; and she asked 
Caroline’s advice and opinion as to her duty under the circum- 
stances. 

Upon this, the young husband, who had merely a ball-room and 
pic-nic acquaintance with Kate, burst into a loud laugh. Kate 
Greenleaf a Sunday-school teacher? It was the best joke he 
had ever heard. The incongruity kept him laughing till his wife 
was ashamed for him, and asked him if he supposed a young lady 
had no religion, because she did not make it a subject of conver- 
sation with every gay young man. Pray, did he remember a 
verse about casting pearls before swine ? 

The young man sobered his countenance immediately, afraid he 
had hurt Kate’s feelings. She smiled, and said it was very natu- 
ral and excusable in him to doubt whether she was a suitable 
person. She herself feared she was not fit for it, she had such 
great spirits, and had so often been wild and thoughtless. Was 
she old enough, being but eighteen ?”’ 

“Why, I am but a year older,” said Caroline, “and am in 
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charge of a household ; and here is George, does he shrink from 
the care of a difficult and extensive business at twenty-one ? It is 
time for us all to be serious, and in earnest about life. Why 
should Kate shirk responsibility, when it came to her thus, with- 
out her seeking it?” she said, turning to her husband. 

‘Qh! but she will never keep it up, if she goes into it. Such 
a bore to be obliged to be there always; and then the sameness 
and the trouble, she can’t stand that! ”’ 

“Tf that were all!” said Kate, with a brightening look. 
“Things more laborious and toilsome I could do with pleasure, 
and never tire or shrink, I assure you. I should not mind trou- 
ble any more than you do in your business, if I understood as 
well how to be active and successful. I am not wise enough nor 
good enough for my task: that is all that discourages me.” 

“Poor little Kate! ”’ said George, laughing again more loudly 
than was civil. ‘You are not cut out for it; so keep to your 
dancing and your singing, and flutter about like a butterfly, as 
you are, till your wings are clipped like Caroline’s. You can’t 
settle down to any serious undertaking, if you try.” 

Kate'said nothing, but stepped back a little upon the sidewalk 
with a look which Caroline understood. 

“You judge her by yourself at her age, and do not compre- 
hend her in the least,” said she. ‘‘ I know her better.” 

‘You often say I want reverence, Caroline. Neither Kate 
nor I ever had any to speak of, I imagine.” 

“None to speak of,’ returned Caroline. ‘If paraded, it 
would not be sincere, you know. But, if she or you have ever 
thrown any disrespect upon religion by your conduct, it is new to 
me. I hope I have not married a man without religious prin- 
ciple.”’ 

ra Of course not,” said George, drawing himself up with a little 
indignation. ‘‘ That is another thing.” 

‘‘ Never mind, Katie. Take your class, and do all you can, 
the best way you can. I intend to speak to our young minister 
about a school; and I'll have a class in it, and so shall George, if 
I can make him.” 

T won’t! I don’t know enough,”’ said George, quite alarmed. 

Study, then.” 

‘But I am not good enough, as Kate says.” 

“Tt will make you better.” 
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“Bat-I need my day of rest,” plead the young merchant, 
biting his lip. 

“That is your best plea! But we shall see. I know pretty 
well who is never lazy and self-indulgent. Good bye, dear little 
Katie, I shall be glad, whether you come to us on Sunday or 
not,” said she, reaching out for a parting kiss. George gave her 
a cordial shake of the hand, before he drew up the reins; for he 
began to think there was more in the charming “ butterfly ”’ than 
he had supposed. 

The tears with which Kate reviewed this conversation showed 
that she had in fact been hurt by George’s ridicule, though her 
humility had prevented her being at all angry. On the whole, 
she was less humiliated than strengthened by it. If she had 
been frivolous and selfish, it was for want of a purpose. Caro- 
line’s hearty confidence and zeal had warmed her hopes and use- 
fulness, and made her ashamed of her doubts of the advantage 
and benefit to be reaped from the Sunday-school worship and 
instruction. 

The next Sunday found Mr. and Mrs. George Marsden alone, 
but not displeased at being so. Kate, with a changing cheek and 
anxious countenance, sat down in her pew, when the congregation 
withdrew. 

‘‘T wish I might choose my scholars,” said Kate to herself, as 
she looked at some classes which had formed themselves in some 
of the pews, just as they were when the school was suspended in 
the autumn, and were greeting their teachers with smiles and 
kisses. The new scholars were distributing themselves partly by 
chance, and partly by choice, as they happened to find a friend 
in the teacher, or a playmate in a class, except a few of the more 
timid who were peeping over the tops of the pews in which they 
had been left, or stood in the aisles with some friend, who waited 
to see how they were disposed of by the superintendent among 
the unexperienced recruits, like Kate. Some of these children 
she knew, but refrained from attracting them by a look or a 
beckon: how could she be sure they might not do better with 
some one else? And even if those watchful friends had brought 
them to her (which they did not), she would not have been free 
from such misgivings. She was not certain of being of use to 
intelligent, well-trained children, where the work seemed all done 
to her hand; she might, like an untaught gardener in a parterre, 
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pull up the flowers with the weeds. In a rude, vacant soil, she 
might do something to let in the warm influences that were wait- 
ing to help it; she could plant something that was not there be- 
fore. As the church became quiet, she could hear a slow tread, 
unequal like that of a child, but as heavy as that of a man, begin 
at the farthest corner, where the poor-house seats were situated, 
and gradually draw near through the long uncarpeted aisles. 
Nearer it came, and nearer, while Kate’s eyes were upon the 
superintendent, who seemed waiting till it should cease, before he 
began his address; and a woman at least forty years of age opened 
the pew-door, and, nodding to Kate, sat down. Kate nodded, 
surprised, and a little amused also, that Nance Truman, who was 
well known to possess less than an ordinary measure of intellect, 
should present herself as a teacher. She could not know that 
poor Nancy had too much humility to have conceived any such 
idea then, though years afterward she gathered the workhouse 
children into a class, and did her best to teach them, as she had 


herself been taught, the simplest truths of religion. A little girl - 


of ten tripped lightly into the pew after Nancy, and sat down, 
blushing and smiling. Kate was immediately interested by the 
sweet look in her brown eyes, and a touch of sadness in her smile. 
There were black ribbons on her straw bonnet. Kate placed a 
cricket under her feet, and, putting her arm round her, made her 
sit close to her side, while she fanned her heated face. She had 
evidently been running, and was yet panting and excited. 

A little child appeared at the open pew-door, and stood looking 
in bashfully, with her hands behind her. 

“‘That’s Miss Gookin’s little Marty!” said Nance, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘ Six y’r old. She’s dreadful little, and poor; 
an’t she! Come along, Marty; come ’ere, this minit. She won’t 
ery, Miss Cathern, if she sees me; never you mind, J’J/ take 
care on her.” 

Of course Kate did not object to Nancy’s choice of a pupil for 
herself. And an awkward, overgrown, sluttish-looking girl, who 
pouted when looked at, and was obstinate in clattering the cricket, 
or tapping the leaning board, completed the assortment which was 
to constitute Miss Kate Greenleaf’s class on the records of that 


summer. 
When Kate found that these oddly-contrasted individuals, 
which could. not with any propriety be called a class, were to be 
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her charge, she thought only of giving them up to the superin- 
tendent, when he should arrive at her pew, in his circuit. The 
sober little girl of ten she meant to retain, and he would no doubt 
find suitable class-mates enough for her, since some teachers had 
an inconvenient number of children of that size clustering about 
them. 

“How came it that you chose the very youngest teacher of the 
whole, and one who does not know much about teaching, of 
course?’’ said she to Nancy, who was smiling upon her with the 
most sunny complacency. ‘‘I could not believe you meant to be 
my scholar.” ' 

“T don’t want nobody else. If you only looked at me with 
them eyes, it would make me want to do my best the whole week. 
They ’ve got your father’s look in them. Didn’t we all love him, 
I want to know! He had a feeling heart, and was not a mite 
proud; and I thought more than likely his daughter was like him, 
and would not despise poor Nance, and think she was not nobody, 
because she lives in the House.” 

Kate dismissed the idea of getting rid of Nancy, and wrote her 
name down in her tablets. ‘Then she asked the little girl who 
was leaning against her, and looking up in her face with her soft 
brown eyes, — 

‘Do you want to be my scholar? You see I have no one yet, 
of your size.” 

“T want to be with you. I am afraid of everybody else. 
Helen Hammond.” Her name was written down. 

The little thing that sat upon the cricket at Nancy’s feet had 
become tired of picking the fringe of her little plaid shawl, and 
sat with a swelling lip and watery eyes, evidently getting home- 
sick and frightened. Kate took a rose from her girdle and put it 
into her hand, and then addressed herself, not without a feeling 
of repugnance, to the last comer, who was rumpling the leaves of 
a hymn-book. 

Your name?” 

“Lucy Ann Hoyt.” 

ce Age 2 ”? 

‘What do you want to know for? ‘I don’t see any use. I'll 
bet you could not guess, now.”’ 

‘Sixteen? I think my class is not the one for so forward a 


girl.” 
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“Tan’t but thirteen, and not forard at that. I was put out 
before I was nine. I have not had any schooling, steady, since; 
but I don’t care, if I can only get pretty books enough to read. 
That’s all I have come to sabbath school for. I'd as lieves be 
in one class as another. Maybe I shan’t come long. It an’t so 
easy getting my chores done in season. It’s likely I shan’t be 
constant.”’ 

Kate thought, as she spoke, her face was not exactly a sullen 
one, and by no means stupid. What made it disagreeable was a 
forlorn hanging of the under lip. ‘‘ Poor thing! she has no one 
to be interested in her, I guess; she looks neglected. Well, I’ll 
keep her. I will not turn her off.” 

So Lucy Ann Hoyt went down upon the list. The superin- 
tendent was at the head of the aisle. If she should ask him to 
take away little Marty, the child would surely ery. She held 
fast by Nancy’s gown with one hand, and held the rose timidly 
in the other; and she looked at it steadily with a light in her 
tiny face which interested Kate, and set her thinking. ‘*‘ What 
is the rose saying to that mysterious little mind? Is it not an 
eloquent token of God’s love, and how it gladdens the little 
heart that just now was shrinking with fear and loneliness ?”’ 

** Marty, do you like the flower?” 

‘* Pretty rosy!” said Marty, offering to restore it. 

“Tt is yours to keep, if you want it.” Marty looked to 
Nancy for sympathy in her joy. 

‘¢ Where’s yer manners?” said Nancy. 

‘Thank you, ma’am. I’ve got a daisy to home. If there’s 
ary one bloomed, I'll fetch you one next Sunday. It’s all my 
own, box and all,” said Marty, standing up, and speaking in so 
high a key in her excitement that many in neighboring pews 
looked round and smiled. 

** Yes, do bring me one! [I love daisies.” 

Kate took the child into her lap, and kissed her. They were 
good friends now. Little Marty felt that there was a bond be- 
tween them. The child could not read, being too sickly to rough 
it among other children in a school, and the child of a laboring 
couple who had lost the little they had once learnt, by long disuse. 
Kate thought the first thing to be done was to teach her her let- 
ters. ‘Though, I am sure, I do not know how a schoolmistress 
goes to work,” thought she. She gave her a pencil, and set 
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her to find and mark all the O’s in a page of the hymn-book. She 
could not so easily determine what task to assign to Nancy. 

‘“‘T want the easiest,” was her constant remark, as she put 
aside the different question-books, and other instruction-books. 
And she concluded to begin her course of study with Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Catechism for little children. 

“ Should you like to study about Adam and Eve, and get the 
answers to these questions, in your Bible?” said Kate to Helen, 
giving her ‘‘ Bible Biography.” 

“Yes, I should like to know more of the Old Testament.”’ 

‘‘T am not well informed, and shall need to study it with you,” 
said Kate. ‘ We shall find it very interesting; and the more so, 
the more we know about it. — 

“Will you join us in this book?”’ said Kate to Lucy Ann. 

‘“‘T don’t know as I want to get any lesson. I don’t have 
half time enough to read, let alone studying. And I have not 
got any Bible, neither.” 

‘You shall have one of your own. Do as you please about 
the questions. You can read the same chapters that we do, and 


answer when you know.” 
(To be continued.) 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION ANALOGOUS TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF THE BODY.* 


BY EDWARD H. CLARKE, M.D, 


Wuen [I accepted your invitation to address you at this time, I 
proposed to myself to draw upon my reminiscenceg of travel for 
something, in Europe or Asia, which might interest you from its 
associations with the sacred places of the past, or with the holy 
men of former times. Upon second thoughts, however, I decided 
to lay this topic aside, and look to my professional and scientific 
studies for some course of thought which might interest you 
as sabbath-school teachers. In the extended fields of science, 
there is much of interest and value to all who are engaged in 
educating the young; and science is never more worthily em- 


* An Address before the Sunday School Teachers’ Institute, delivered 
March 20, 1854. 
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ployed than when engaged in illustrating and ennobling the pro- 
vince of the teacher. 

The grand object of the sabbath-school is to educate fully and 
properly the moral and religious faculties of children. To make 
such an education effective, it must in some degree be conformed 
to the manner in which those faculties are developed; it must be 
adapted to the laws of the soul’s growth. Any thing which contri- 
butes to our knowledge of these laws; any thing which tends to 
throw any light, however trifling, upon the development and 
growth of our spiritual nature; any thing which tends to show how 
the faculties of the soul maybe nurtured and trained, cannot be 
uninteresting or uninstructive. 

Now, one way to study the development of the soul, particu- 
larly during infancy and childhood, is to study the development of 
other forms of life. The same Mind which created the soul, and 
breathed into it the breath of immortality, framed the body for its 
tenement and servant. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude 
(following in an humble way Bishop Butler’s course of thought), 
that the laws which preside over the growth and development of 
the body and its organs are in some degree analogous to those 
which govern the growth and development of the soul and its 
faculties. As they are all the offspring of the same great Crea- 
tor, there may be some analogy between them. If there be any 
truth in this remark, a study of the manner in which the organs 
of the body are nourished and trained up to maturity may give 
us some insight into the manner in which the faculties of the soul 
are developed, and should be nourished. At least such an in- 
quiry may tend to confirm what we already know of the soul’s 
growth. 

In the spirit of this inquiry, I invite you to study with me 
some of the laws which govern the body’s growth; to consider 
the manner in which the organs of the body are developed, and 
trained up to health and strength and activity, by the hand of 
nature, or, more reverently speaking, by the hand of nature’s 
God; and to see if we cannot discover thereby some analogies, 
not altogether fanciful, between the growth of the body and the 
growth of the soul, — between the education of the one and the 
training of the other. By studying the manner in which nature 

educates the forms of life, and the organs of the body which are 
committed to her care, it is possible that we may learn something 
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with regard to the education of the soul, which is entrusted to our 
care. 

This is, in reality, Physiology interpreting Psychology. It is 
an endeavor to learn God’s manner of educating the various forms 
of organic life, whether animal or vegetable, that we may rever- 
ently strive to imitate him, in the education of our own spiritual 
nature. 

I am aware that this subject is a vast one. Volumes might be 
written in elucidating it. Ido not, therefore, propose to discuss 
it fully at the present time, but to confine myself to a limited por- 
tion of the inquiry. The pertinency of these remarks to the 
moral training of the young will appear in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

Let us look, in the first place, at the growth and development 
of the organs of the human body, when their growth is not re- 
tarded or disturbed by disease. We shall thus see how it is that 
all the different parts of the body are trained and nourished for 
their appropriate functions, in harmony with each other, so as to 
produce a perfect and harmonious whole. 

The body is usually regarded as a single existence or individual, 
— distinct and homogeneous. This is not strictly true. The 
body is composed of various organs or parts. An infant’s body 
contains many organs, each one haying its individual functions to 
perform, — and a certain growth to attain, before maturity can be 
reached. Thus there are in the infant’s system the young bones 
and muscles, and brain and lungs, and the young eyes and ears, 
and a thousand other parts, all in their infancy, which are to be 
trained according to God’s appointed laws; or, what is the same 
thing, are to be trained according to God’s method of educating 
them, up to the size and strength and health of adult age. Now, 
what is the course which the Creator of this complex community 
of individual and organic life pursues, in order to prepare each 
one for its appropriate sphere? What laws do they obey in their 
growth and nourishment? One, among other laws, is this, viz. 
to prepare and give to every organ and to every part the pecu- 
liar kind of nourishment and training which corresponds to 
the peculiar necessities and the future growth of every organ 
and every part. This is accomplished by means of the blood. 
The blood is not a simple fluid. It is composed of divers ele- 
ments. Various substances enter into its composition, such as 
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water, soda, potash, magnesia, lime, iron, fibrin, albumen, &c. 
These substances, when united in certain proportions, form the 
blood, the life of man. They are not all of them intended for the 
nourishment of every organ in the body ; but each substance has 
a special office to perform. The blood is in reality a sort of com- 
mon carrier ; and as it courses through its thousand channels from 
the heart to the remotest parts of the system, as it spreads itself, 
by means of its marvellous network of arteries and veins and 
capillaries, around and in every portion of the body, it carries 
everywhere — to every individual organ —a peculiar and appro- 
priate nutriment. The bones select from the blood, which the 
heart sends to them, lime and magnesia, and earthy matters, and 
thereby become strong and firm. The muscles pick out thé 
germs of muscle; and the eye and the ear receive whatever is 
necessary for the development and perfection of those wonderful 
contrivances for sight and hearing. The same thing is true of 
every part of the body. Whatever is necessary for the growth 
and development of each individual organ in the economy of the 
human system is prepared for it and carried to it. Whatever 
each part demands, whatever is necessary to its healthy growth, 
whatever nutriment each organ requires, in order to fulfil its 
functions, as one member of the whole community, is given to it. 
This remark admits of a wider and more comprehensive applica- 
tion. This law obtains, wherever, in the physical world, life ex- 
ists. From the moss or lichen, which clings to the rocks within 
the arctic circle, to the luxuriant vegetation of the torrid zone; 
from the hydra, that stretches its tentacula along the seashore, 
up through all the varying grades of vegetable, insect, and animal 
life, to man himself; everywhere this law is manifested. Every 
part of the creation that is not gifted with the mysterious power 
of free will; every part that does not possess freedom of choice ; 
every part and individual and organ that has imposed upon it 
the necessity of growth and development in accordance with the 
Creator’s laws, —every such part of the physical creation is 
trained and educated in the manner I have described. The Crea- 
tor is careful to provide for every one:what every one needs. 
There is another consideration which belongs appropriately to 
this part of the subject. I refer to the fact, that this law of pre- 
paring, and giving to every one of the myriad forms of life in the 
physical world, a peculiar nourishment and training, is manifested 
VOL. XI. 27* 
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especially towards the young. Nature watches over the com- 
mencing forms of life: she guards and protects and nourishes 
the first periods of existence with a degree of tenderness and care, 
as comprehensive as it is minute, and as beautiful as it should be 
instructive. To take our Saviour’s illustration, drawn from the 
growing corn, there is first the blade, then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear. Now, the time when nature exerts her 
manifold agencies with the greatest activity, — the time when she 
is most watchful of the plant, and most careful of its nurture, — 
is when the blade is bursting the seed, and receiving a second life 
from the dying grain. Then the delicate tendrils of the root 
stretch out their arms, and receive from nature’s provident hand 
the azote and carbon and oxygen and hydrogen, in combination 
or otherwise, in the quantity and proportions which every organ 
requires. Each part of the plant, which is destined to form a 
portion of the full-grown stalk, and produce the golden ear, is then 
trained and nourished with the utmost care. Afterwards, when 
maturity is attained, and the plant bends beneath the weight of 
the ripened grain, nature almost ceases her labor and care. The 
roots become dry and hard. ‘The vessels of the stalk no longer 
carry up the juicy sap. The arteries and veins shrink in size, 
and sluggishly perform their accustomed task. The same is true 


of the human system, and of the organs which compose it. In 


infancy and childhood, there is a wonderful degree of activity 
throughout the whole economy. The blood circles from the heart 
to the extremities, and back again, with a rapidity that in later 
years would indicate disease. The character of the nourishment 
which the blood contains and carries to each organ is adapted 
with marvellous nicety to the wants of every tissue and part. 
Growth takes place with extreme rapidity. Every hour witnesses 
some change; and an‘untiring care is manifested in the adapta- 
tion of nourishment to this continual change, so that growth shall 
be healthy. Earthy materials are abundantly furnished, and 
rapidly carried to the half-formed and growing bones. Fibrin is 
poured in upon the muscles, so that they shall have ample means 
of growing into strength and roundness. Everywhere through- 
out this temple of our body, the precise materials that are needed 
are carried, so that from the careful building of each part the 
whole fabric shall grow into beauty and symmetry and strength. 
This remark leads directly to another, which is involved in it. 
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We learn from this brief account of nature’s method of education, 
not only that she prepares for each of her offspring a peculiar 
nourishment and training, and that she labors with ceaseless ac- 
tivity and unwearied care over the young, over the formative and 
plastic periods of life, but that her object is attained by an atten- 
tion to details rather than to generals. By this I mean, that, 
when nature undertakes to make a perfect tree or flower or 
animal, she does not do it by roughly moulding a crude mass of 
materials into the general shape of a flower or a dog. She does 
not mould the general form, the outside, and afterwards fill up 
the interior, and finish the minute parts. Her plan is the opposite 
of this. She labors carefully and anxiously over each part, well 
knowing that, if all the details are perfect, the result will be per- 
fect also. Her unseen agencies cause the oak to stretch out its 
arms and rule the forest, by their action on each part of the noble 
tree. It is by a careful formation of the cells and fibrous tissue, 
the ducts and sap-conducting vessels, and the elaboration of the 
sap, that the trunk obtains its sturdy strength, and the leaves 
their delicate tints of green. And so, in the human frame, 
nature forms, with special care, the different organs of the body. 
With apparent neglect of the general form, she labors upon the 
little cells, that like coral insects, one by one, build up the brain 
and the lungs, the heart and the eye, until the result is the won- 
derful.frame of man. She is most anxious for the perfect deve- 
lopment of every organ and tissue, well knowing that a perfect 
and harmonious whole will be accomplished thereby. If each par- 
ticular part is perfectly nurtured and trained, the united parts 
will be perfect also. When each organ is normally developed, the 
community of organs, which form the body, the resulting organi- 
zation will likewise be normally developed. The perfection of 
the individual results from the perfect training of each part.* 
Our preceding observations upon nature’s method of developing 
or educating the forms of material life, that are entrusted to her 
care, have led us to a knowledge of three of her laws, in obedience 
to which physical life is developed. The first is to prepare and 
give to every part the peculiar kind of nourishment and training 


* It is not intended by these remarks to deny or ignore the existence of 
general laws. Such laws exist, and the universe obeysthem. But in addi- 
tion to these laws, and working within them, there is an appointed way or 
law for individual growth, a circle within a circle. 
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which corresponds to the peculiar necessities and future growth 
of every part. The second is to exert all her agencies with the 
greatest activity at. the commencement of life— towards the 
young. And the third is to mould the whole individual by 
moulding each part, to look after details, and not the result. 

Can we not gather from these statements some hints for our 
advantage and instruction? They are declarations of God’s 
providence, of God’s educatory process in the material world. 
They teach us, by way of analogy, that it should be our chief 
care to see that every soul has sufficient and appropriate moral 
nourishment. And, more than this, they teach us, that our in- 
struction, which is to the soul what food is to the body, should be 
adapted to the peculiarities of the individual soul. And still far- 
ther, they teach us to train and nourish, in short to educate, every 
faculty of the soul. It is not enough to give a certain kind of 
instruction, however excellent it may be, to an entire school, or to 
the whole of a class. Each individual should be trained and 
taught for himself; his peculiar wants should be ministered to. 
We have seen, that, even in the same body, the organs are not fed 
alike. The blood does not impart to the brain that which it 
gives to the eye; nor to the eye that which it gives to the bone; 
nor to the bone that which it gives to the muscle. Neither does 
the earth feed the willow with precisely the same sustenance that 
it yields to the tulip; nor color the rose with the same combina- 
tion of materials that grows in the corn. Neither, in like man- 
ner, should we give to all children the same kind and amount of 
instruction. It is not enough that the doctrines taught are true 
and scriptural: they should be adapted to the comprehension and 
capacities and wants of the pupils. Whatever may be the kind 
of teaching or illustration employed ; however excellent the text- 
books, and however able and earnest the teachers, the religious 
and moral elements of character cannot be fully developed, the 
higher faculties cannot be completely educated, unless there is an 
adaptation between the teaching and the needs of the taught ; 
between the growing faculties of the soul, and the nutriment 
which is given to them. 

It seems to me that this analogy, which we have been tracing 
between the development and growth of the body and its organs, 
and the development and education of the soul and its faculties, 
brings clearly before us a radical defect in our sabbath-school 
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system of instruction. Perhaps I should be nearer the truth to 
say, that it exhibits in a clear light what every sabbath-school 
teacher should strive to do, rather than what the system fails 
todo. We do not get near enough to the children who receive. 
our instructions to really know what their individual wants are. 
Every teacher should be possessed, as far as possible, with the 
actual spiritual condition of every child in his class. He should 
know what each one’s ignorance and knowledge, needs and 
acquirements, weakness and strength, amount to; so that he may 
supply what is wanting, take away what is evil, and strengthen 
what is good. Unless the individual soul is explored and under- 
stood, its wealth and its poverty seen, its weak and defenceless 
points comprehended, it is almost in vain to minister to its neces- 
sities and educate its faculties. While in a class of half a dozen 
children there is great similarity, such as a common nature and 
common passions and common faculties, there are also many and 
salient points of difference. No two souls can be found exactly 
alike, any more than you can find two leaves in the forest, or two 
birds of the air, or two men in the world, whose organization is 
precisely the same. Now, we have seen that God, acting by 
natural laws, nurtures the leaves and the birds and the bodies of 
men, by a method which is adapted both to their similarity and 
their individual differences. It is this method, or an approxima- 
tion to it, which I am urging upon you now. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I am not advocating the 
destruction of our present system of instruction. It is not in 
such a way that I read nature’s analogy, or God’s providence, or 
our own experience. Schools must be, and should be classified 
according to the age and attainments and other circumstances of 
the pupils. Beginning with the alphabet of Christianity, children 
should be gradually carried up to those sublime truths, which are 
not above the comprehension of the simplest, and yet cannot be 
grasped, in their length and breath, by the wisest of men. What 
I mean, and what analogy teaches, is this, that after the best pos- 
sible classification has been adopted; the best possible text-books 
procured, and the best general arrangements made for the general 
education of all, for the common nourishment which all require, 
then it becomes the duty of each teacher, in dispensing the bread 
of life to the individual soul, to adapt it to each’one’s wants; to 
educate those faculties which most need education; to develop, 
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by an appropriate training, those parts of character which, 
through ignorance or inattention, have become atrophied or per- 
verted, or have never germinated. It is not enough to store the 
memory with theological dogmas, or crowd it with historical facts, 
or with barren statements of Christian ethics. If something more 
than this is not done; if the heart is not touched, the affections 
warmed, and the will roused, little will be accomplished in the 
way of a Christian education. In some children, the intellect. is 
asleep or indifferent ; and this should be awakened. In some, the 
affections are cold; and they should be kindled. In others, the 
passions are strong; and they should be curbed. In others, the 
will is weak; and that should be nerved. In some, the soil is 
all ready for the seed, so that it will yield abundantly as soon as 
the sower has done his work. In others, the tares will choke the 
growing wheat, unless untiring watchfulness is exercised. In all, 
individual wants should be ascertained. ‘The spiritual condition 
and spiritual surroundings, the home influences and street influ- 
ences, the inward tendencies and outward leadings of every child 
should be investigated and understood, so that the sabbath-school 
teacher, in accordance with all these circumstances, may apply 
the sabbath-school instruction in the right direction and in the 
most effective way. As well might a physician treat fevers and 
consumption according to a certain programme, without weighing 
the peculiarities of each case, as a teacher could educate a class, 
without modifying his instruction in accordance with individual 
needs. The success of the teacher, like that of the physician, 
will depend, in no inconsiderable degree, upon the accuracy and 
extent of his knowledge of each individual’s condition. 

I am aware that to do all this requires labor and care and time 
on the part of the teacher. But I take it for granted, that every 
Christian teacher is willing to spend these freely for the good 
of the children entrusted to his charge. His position is not, or 
should not be, a sinecure. The school-teacher’s profession is an 
arduous one, at the best; and I know of no reason why the sab- 
bath teacher should have less responsibility or care or labor, in 
proportion to the time occupied, than the week-day teacher. 
There is no way, in this world, of doing good without labor and 
time. 

It is no objection to these views to say that they imply a 
knowledge of individual character, such as Omniscience alone can 
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have; simply because it is not true that they imply such a 
knowledge. But they do imply a desire and an attempt, on the 
part of the teacher, to understand, as far as he can do it, the 
capacities and attainments, the social circumstances, the exposutes 
and temptations and weaknesses, in short, the real spiritual con- 
dition, of every soul that looks to him for nurture. He is to his 
class, in some degree, what the blood is to the body, and should 
carry to every child, and to every child’s faculties, the nourish- 
ment which the growth of the soul demands. It implies this, be- 
cause, without at least an approximation to it, there is no way of 
adapting our instruction and training to the peculiar necessities 
and growth of the soul. 

That part of the preceding analogy, which teaches the necessity 
of educating the young with the greatest care, need not be in- 
sisted on here. It is only another proof of the correctness of the 
generally diffused opinions with regard to this subject. It may 
well lead us to inquire, however, whether we are as careful to 
commence with religious education, as early as we do with educa- 
tion in other matters. Children are prepared for our grammar 
and primary schools by infant-schools, and I see no reason why 
the infant sabbath-school should not’ precede and prepare the way 
for the ordinary sabbath-school. Certain it is, that experience 
and analogy both teach us, that the earlier education is begun, the 
more effective will it be. Iam glad to believe that there is no 
necessity of urging this point, in this community at least. 

The last of the preceding analogies, or rather laws, according 
to which organized forms of material life are nurtured, suggests 
some further inquiries. That law, you will recollect, is this, that 
nature produces her marvellous and beautiful results, builds up 
each tree and the whole forest, forms each blade of wheat and 
the whole field of grain, makes to grow each organ of our bodies, 
and the mysterious union of organs that is the body, by attention 
to details; by care and training of each minute part. This is all. 
involved, as I have before stated, in the previous more general 
laws; but its importance in the material world is such, that it 
deserves to fix our attention. Analogy should lead us in like 
manner to exercise extreme care in all the details of instruction 
and education. It shows us that nothing is too small or mean to 
be done, if the doing of it can render any service; and that 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. As religion 
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takes hold of every event in life, reaches down to the very depths 
of our souls, and out to the farthest verge of our thoughts, in- 
vests and tinges every action and motive, whether of the market 
or the closet, of the church or the street, as religion goes every- 
where, and covers and pervades every thing, so should the teacher 
of religion strive to teach it, to the young especially, as a part 
of all youth’s doings. It should be taught historically and theo- 
logically (for I do not undervalue either the. historical or the doc- 
trinal element of Christianity), and also practically, as a part of a 
child’s daily life. It should be taught in its details, as affecting 
the daily, every-day duties and doings, the work and play, the 
study and recreation, the solitude and companionship of boyhood 
and girlhood. It will thus, and only thus, become a real and 
living thing to the children of our schools, a living and practical 
truth, not left at the church or remaining barren of fruit in the 
memory, but pervading the whole of childhood’s life, and growing 
with childhood’s growth, and bringing forth fruit, an hundred fold, 
when the child becomes a man. 

I have hitherto spoken only of some of the analogies to be de- 
rived from an observation of nature’s method or laws, whereby 
the organized forms of material life are made to grow. A similar 
investigation into the methods by which disease is expelled from 
physical organizations, and injuries therein repaired, might not be 
unfruitful. For disease in the physical world is akin to sin in 
the spiritual, and the laws which govern the former might throw 
some light upon the latter. But to enter upon this subject would 
be to trespass upon your patience to an unreasonable degree. I 
will therefore leave these suggestions here, with the hope that 
they may at least turn your thoughts in a direction not altogether 


unprofitable. 





“Ox! all the while the spheres are ringing, 
Yea, while the seven bright heavens are singing, 
While all the people of the sky 
Unto their Lord make melody, 


The Lord still listens for thy part, — 

Each echo faint from a lone heart, 
Upbeareth heavenward, ere it dieth, 

The humblest voice ‘my God!’ that crieth. 


Lamartine. 
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FAMILY DEVOTION. 
A SERMON, BY REV, SAMUEL F. CLARKE, 


Psavm xiii. 1. —‘“‘ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God.” 


THERE is a most touching simplicity in the devotional expres- 
sions of the Hebrew psalms. No compositions are better adapted 
to lead upward the devout aspirations of the earnest soul. How 
pure, fervent, and natural are the words of our text! Though a 
figure of speech is used to express an inward state of spiritual 
life, yet it is a figure so chaste and delicate, and withal so em- 
blematical, that it bears our hearts irresistibly along with its flow- 
ing numbers, and wakes in our souls a deeper love of devotion 
than any plain assertion could effect. The figure is drawn from 
rural life. It is one familiar to the early years of the psalmist, 
when, in youthful simplicity, he watched his father’s flocks on the 
hill-sides of his native land. He had watched the young fawn as 
heated beneath the melting sun; it sought the pure, cool streams 
of the shady valleys to satisfy its craving thirst; and when he 
took his harp from the willow that shed over him its cooling shade, 
and tuned its strings to melody, how naturally his spirit of de- 
votion gushes forth in this simple rustic figure, so emblematical 
of purity: ‘As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God!” 

Thus does the devotional spirit of the young herdsman dignify 
and spiritualize the commonest occurrence in the habits of his 
flocks. 

So it is always with the true spirit of devotion. It is the 
great refiner of human thought and action. And to this thought 
I would call a moment’s attention, before suggesting, as I intend 
to do in this discourse, other reasons which make it incumbent 
upon us to cultivate more earnestly the spirit of devotion in our 
hearts. 

Devotion assimilates the human soul with the divine. Hence 
it lifts it into a realm of purity, and sheds over it a most delicately 
refining influence. The spiritual is the highest and purest ele- 
ment of our nature. It is the natural refining influence of the 
inner and outward life. It is this which most elevates the mind 
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and taste of the gentleman and the scholar. It is this which 
gives the most attractive accomplishment and grace to female cha- 
racter, and which adorns natural abilities even more than the 
highest literary polish. It is the great refiner of domestic life. 
It softens and smooths all the asperities of conflicting interests, 
dispositions, and habits. It melts the colder feelings into love, 
and assimilates all the affections of the family into a harmonious 
union. The devotional spirit breathes a purifying influence over 
all one’s thoughts and actions. It chastens the propensities and 
passions, and kindles the love of virtue in every bosom where it 
lights its flame. 

We wonder that the lovers of beauty are not more conscious 
of the influence of the true spirit of devotion to meet and satisfy 
this desire of their souls. They love the fine arts. They adorn 
their rooms with paintings and pictures. As they have means, 
they avail themselve. .f the sculptor’s art, and indulge in the 
companionship of the living marble, which speaks to them of clas- 
sic shade or oriental elegance. Over the lattice of their window 
they train the woodbine and the ivy. The honey-suckle climbs 
the door-posts, and breathes its sweet influence on all who pass the 
threshold. Their garden-walks are strewn with flowers. Thus 
carefully and wisely do the lovers of culture provide the ex- 
ternal means of refinement. And this is well. Such influences 
reach the soul. But the soul has its own source of refinement 
more chastening, elevating, and purifying than all this; more 
common, too, its native spirit of devotion, —the very breath of 
Heaven, which God has breathed into every rational creature, to 
adorn and polish and refine all his inner and outward life. It is 
given, too, without money and without price; to the peasant as 
bountifully as to the prince. More precious, yet far less costly, 
than paintings and statuary is this boon, which God gives to 
adorn the life and soul of all his children. And, when nurtured 
and brought into exercise, it does throw a charm even around the 
least educated or otherwise favored of mankind; so that, even 
when the untutored savage of the forest stoops to drink from the 
gushing spring, it lifts his soul kindly to the Great Spirit, who is 
the Father and Friend of all.* What more elevating and refining 


* I have somewhere seen it stated, that the renowned chief Black Hawk 
was accustomed to say he never knelt down to drink from a forest fountain, 
without lifting his soul in adoration to the Great Spirit. 
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theme for the master-painter’s brush, than the bold warrior of the 
forest, bending and pausing for a moment over the bubbling foun- 
tain, while his soul gushes up in devotion to the Great Spirit, ere 
he dips his parched lips in the cooling waters ? 

Ye lovers of intellectual perfection, remember that within your 
own souls God has planted a spiritual element, which needs only 
exercise to meet and satisfy your most exquisite taste. Trust 
not to any other source for this satisfaction. There is efficacy in 
paintings and flowers and statuary and literary attainment, only 
as they call forth the spiritual capacity of the soul. But for this 
fountain of purity, these objects of popular admiration would be 
only as the harp’s sweet music to the deaf man’s ears. The 
great refiner of human life is the spiritual element of the soul ! 

The gentle power of devotion, in softening the forming charac- 
ters of children and youth, ought to arrest the attention of 
parents who have at heart the virtuous growth of their offspring. 
Nothing, we believe, in family discipline, sheds such a mild, 
softening, kindly influence upon the young, as the habitual sacri- 
fices which devout parents offer daily to the great Father of all 
their mercies. We do not speak of a mere formal prayer, which 
spreads a chilling breath, because breathed from an icy heart; but 
of that grateful uprising of the soul in thanksgiving and praise to 
Him who supplies every want, and bestows every mercy we en- 
joy. Such praise and petition, offered up at the opening or the 
the close of day, will fall upon the hearts of childhood and 
youth like gentle dews upon the springing grass or opening 
flowers. Such an influence on the virtuous and genial growth of 
the child can hardly be overestimated. It descends on its dispo- 
sitions like the glad sunshine of a summer’s morning. It per- 
meates its whole inner life, modulates the very tones of its voice, 
has its part in kindling the smile upon its opening lips, and beams 
out in the very glance of the eye that ‘looks love to eyes. that 
smile again.” 

Were we asked what one influence is most essential to restrain 
the passions of childhood, to soften the asperities of its nature, 
develop its affections, call out its better feelings, and cultivate the 
most desirable qualities of forming character, we would answer, 
unhesitatingly, True, earnest family devotion. On the other hand, 
were we asked what is one great cause of juvenile delinquency ; 
disrespect toward parental authority; irreverence for truth, duty, 
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and virtue; growing habits of idleness, profanity, and vicious in- 
dulgences, —we should not hesitate to answer, The absence of 
the true, earnest, vital spirit of devotion in the domestic circle. 

I do not suppose, that the devotional spirit, of itself alone, is 
sufficient to mould the character of childhood in every desirable 
feature; but it is an all-important agency which cannot be 
neglected without severe detriment. We believe, if parents would 
reflect more upon the salutary influence of family devotion upon 
all the dearest interests and relations of the family, this duty 
would not be so sadly neglected. The child whose lullaby is the 
* cradle-hymn”’ will never outgrow the impression it makes up- 
on its infant soul. The devotional atmosphere of the truly pious 
home makes, imperceptibly, a religious impress upon the uncon- 
scious mind of the child, which will remain long after childhood 
and its memories have faded away. ‘The parental roof, where the 
devout father bowed in prayer before the family altar, may 
crumble and fall; the glowing hearthstone, by the light of whose 
cheery blaze one and another read from the sacred page of 


‘‘ Rapt Isaiah’s wild seraphic fire, 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre,” — 


this, in its turn, may grow dim and. cold and desolate, even with 
ruin’s rubbish strewn; but the divine spirit of devotion, which 
rose from off that hearth to Heaven, has left an influence on every 
inmate’s soul, that will last ‘‘ while circling time moves round in 
its eternal sphere.” 

We know not how a parent, who has any religious sensibility, 
can feel that he is discharging the duty which he owes to his 
growing family, while he neglects to shed around the domestic 
circle the all-important influence of family devotion. When a 
child, under such neglect, goes astray, falls into temptation, and, 
at length into ruin, do no sad reflections of remissness of duty 
come up to deepen still more the wailings of parental grief? Not 
that this devotional influence alone would have saved the youth; 
but this, in addition to the other redeeming influences of the 
family, might have been effectual. If a child sickens and dies, 
the parent reflects on the nursing and remedies which have been 
applied for its recovery. If any universally approved restorative 
has been overlooked or neglected, he can hardly fail to reproach 
himself for such neglect. This, he thinks, in addition to the 
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other applications, might have saved his life. How much more 
justly might he accuse himself for the moral death of a child who 
had never enjoyed the divine influence of earnest, vital family 
prayer! It is a remedy for sin. I would as soon think to nur- 
ture the physical health of a child without paying any attention 
to his exercise and diet, as to rely on his growth in virtue and 
loveliness without shedding the spirit of prayerful communion 
around his infant and maturing years. It is this influence, too, 
for which the child is most grateful in after-life. It is this which 
most endears parental memories to his heart. You may leave 
your children a fortune in earthly goods, and they may differ 
about, the same, and always blame you because you did not divide 
it differently, or leave them more; but you leave them that trea- 
sure which daily devotion kindles in their souls, and it will cause 
their hearts to swell with love for your pious memory, and to 
breathe forth deep-felt gratitude for the priceless blessing you 
conferred for their present and eternal welfare. 

If, then, family devotion be of so vital importance to the 
juvenile character, not to mention its desirable influence on ma- 
turer minds, what subject can commend itself more earnestly to 
the attention of every fond parent’s mind? 

A service so useful, and yet so simple, ought to be neglected 
by no one who has faith in the Christian religion. 

Every family may practise such devotion. Let the service be 
simple. At the opening or the close of day, as circumstances 
may render most convenient, let select portions of the Scriptures 
be read, either from the Bible itself, or from service-books which 
are prepared for this express purpose. Then may follow an ex- 
temporaneous or a printed prayer, at the option of the one who 
utters it. It is not essential that prayer, in order to be effectual, 
should be extemporaneous, or the composition of him who utters 
it. The psalms lift our hearts as devoutly, perhaps more so, 
than any words of petition which our own hearts may indite. 
Who shall utter for himself more living words of devotion than 
these, “‘ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God’? ‘There are now books prepared 
especially for domestic worship, comprising the most desirable 
portions of Scripture, and a variety of written earnest prayers, 
adapted to all the ordinary circumstances of a family. These 
are desirable in any family ; but they will be found very great aids 
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to the devotion of those who are not accustomed to frame their 
petitions to Heaven in oral language. There may be prayer 
without the use of words. ‘The soul’s sincere desire ” — this is 
prayer, devout earnest prayer; but it is the prayer only of the 
individual soul who feels it. Family prayer should be expressed 
in audible language. With suchs aid as books supply, any family 
may conduct daily devotions with propriety, and with profit and 
pleasure to all. 

To all who have faith in prayer, who believe that God verily 
hears and answers, this observance must commend itself as a 
vital Christian duty and an unspeakable privilege. It commends 
itself both to the heart and to the understanding. Indeed, it is 
requisite to meet and satisfy an obvious want of our nature. 

We need to cultivate a more earnest spirit of devotion, and to 
cultivate more the religious element of the soul. The very con- 
stitution of our nature demands this of us. Our happiness re- 
quires it. The duty cannot be neglected, without detriment to 
ourselves, and an affront towards God. And then, the great 
cause of liberal Christianity demands this of us. We cannot be 
true to the evangelical faith we profess, while we neglect such 
culture. The liberal Christian should be characterized by a 
rational faith in a fervent devotional spirit. True duty, sadly 
neglected, now turns with confiding trust to the rising influence 
of liberal Christianity, to nurture that earnest spirit of evangeli- 
cal devotion which is requisite to purify and ennoble the hearts of 
Christians, add to their enjoyment here, and fit them for a happy 
union with the blest made holy in the spirit-world, and for an 
eternal, spiritual progress in heaven. May it not turn to us in 
vain! But may it meet with such an earnest response in our 
souls as will prove us true to the divine faith we profess ! 


Liz open, Soul! in watchfulness 
Each brighter glory win ; 

The Infinite thy peace shall bless, 
And God shall enter in. 


O awful joy! O life divine! 

O bliss too great, too full! 
Earth, man, heaven, angels, all are thine, 
And thou art God’s, my soul! 
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LEGENDS FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 
No. V. 
Tue Crown. 


Nor in proud and idle dreaming, 
But in glowing, active zeal ; 
Humbly its own worth esteeming, 
Laboring still for human weal ; 
Christian! shall to thee be given 
Wisdom, grace, the love of Heaven. 


Long, within his hermit cell, 
Pioterius meditated 
On the light from heaven that fell, 
Light eternal, uncreated, 
On Mount Tabor’s summit shining, 
And the angel-wings that play, 
In mysterious circles twining 
In that holy, wondrous ray. 
Thoughts of empty self-esteem 
Lulled the anchorite to rest. 
In his sleep there came a dream, — 
To his side an angel-guest. 
‘Hermit! lo, with peace I greet thee ; 
Rise, and to Tabenna haste ; 
There a maiden pure shall meet thee, 
Whom God’s holy crown hath graced.” 


Pioterius rose, and hasted 
To the wild Egyptian glen, 
In whose caves the hermits fasted, 
Far from haunts of worldly men. 
In the midst a convent stood, — 
Many a land had heard its fame, — 
And the sacred sisterhood, 
With the abbess mother, came 
In procession forth to greet 
The holy man with reverence meet. 





‘ 
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Said the saint, ‘* Are these I see, 
All of your blest company ? 
One I saw in vision bright, 
Circled with a crown of light. 
Where is she?”’ The mother said, 
‘* One there is, not here in place ; 
She is but a simple maid, 
Almost counted a disgrace. 
Ceaseless at the meanest tasks, 
In the convent or abroad, 
Serves she still whoever asks, 
Heathen blind, or Jew abhorred. 
Things so strange the girl has done, 
That the sisters, to her shame, 
Call her still the Silly One, 
Making that her common name. 
She no word of answer says, 
Ever cheerful, night and morn; 
Most, when at her foolish ways 
Those around break forth in scorn.’ 





‘Let her come,” the saint replied. 
At the mother’s strict behest, 
Porphyrité, sorrow-tried, 
Came in poor but stainless vest. 
Not like others, her long hair 
In a graceful circlet bound ; 
Nought about her forehead fair, 
Save a simple band was wound. 
Pioterius knelt before her ; 
For he saw the light divine 
Innocence and love shed o’er her, 
Self-forgetfulness benign. 
‘* Bless me, pious maid!”’ he cried, 
“Thou to whom the Almighty One 
Grants, in patience glorified, 
Thus to wear his holy crown! 





” 


Suddenly that ribbon plain 
Sparkled with a heavenly light. 

On their knees the maiden train, 
Fell before the wondrous sight. 











‘‘ Ah, forgive me, sainted maid!” 
The repenting mother said. 
“‘ Ah, forgive my foolish scorn, 
And the trials thou hast borne, 
When, to please the rest, I laid 
Blame on thee, thou unoffending ! 
But thou wouldst not call to aid 
One harsh word, thyself defending.” 


Porphyrité turned away ; 
Mockery seemed this tribute to her. 
Whither went she? From that day 
Did she further ill endure ? 
Vainly wouldst thou seek to know; 
Record is there none below. 
But from Pioterius’ mind, 
Deep in meditative power, 
Vanished not the lesson, shrined 
In her form that holy hour. 
When in after days he mused 
On the uncreated light 
Over Tabor’s brow diffused, 
And the angel-pinions bright, — 
Stood before him manifest 
Porphyrité, meek and lowly, 
Still relieving the distressed, 
Cheerful, silent, gentle, holy, — 
Never more at peace within 
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Than when those who round her stood, 


By their pride betrayed to sin, 
Rendered evil for her good. 

On his sight her presence beamed, 
Wearing still the simple band, 

Where the hallowed glory streamed 
Of the crown from God’s own hand. 


Want of faith is the great sin of the world, and the one prime 


source and fountain-head of all other sins. — Hare. 

















*THE GOD AND FATHER OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST.” 


Ir Jesus had done nothing more than reveal the God of the 
Gospel to the faith of man, this would have been enough to enti- 
tle him to our warmest gratitude. If he had simply said with an 
undisputed authority, ‘‘ Children of men! there is one God, the 
Creator of all things, and you are born of him, — souls of his soul, 
lives of his life,”” — this alone would have been sufficient to pour 
a flood of life and joy into the fatherless heart of humanity. So 
many and painful were the doubts and fears that prevailed every- 
where concerning the relation of man to the Divinity, that a 
revelation setting the mind at rest upon this point was a deside- 
ratum without parallel in importance. For what were the general 
views of the Divine Being and government which Jesus, in his 
doctrine of God, displaces? Men looked around them upon the 
world, they looked back upon the experience of ages, they con- 
sulted their present consciousness, and they found all darkened 
and disturbed by evil. They found the noise of childaood’s glee 
and manhood’s laughter drowned in the cries of friendless orphan- 
age and desolate widowhood. They found that though good might 
sometimes gain the ascendancy, and the current of joy set stronger 
and swell higher than the tide of misery, yet this did not avail to 
fasten the conviction in the general mind, that one God of infinite 
wisdom and love ordained both the evil and the good. On the 
contrary, from what they saw of strange contradictions, of lights 
and shadows, of pleasures and pains in the human lot, they be- 
lieved — the greater part of them—that numerous deities were 
concerned in the government of the world, of opposite designs, 
feelings, and modes of action, which brought them into perpetual 
conflict with each other. Some, indeed, ascribed all events to an 
arbiirary and unfeeling Fate, — the worst kind of atheism; for it 
is better to have no God than a God who is only an object of dread 
and terror. Others said, ‘‘ they knew not what God was; and 
the more they studied, the more they were confounded,’”’ — a con- 
clusion in which Philosophy, after the most earnest researches, 
often settled down, — the final argument of intellectual despair. 
Others. still said, “‘ There is a God, undoubtedly ; but what is he 
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tous? What regard has he for our welfare? Far up in the 
empyrean, — above the flaming sun, beyond the glittering stars, 
—he has his serene abode, undisturbed by the petty interests of 
this little globe, too remote to observe man’s miseries or to hear 
his prayers, and too much engrossed with the contemplaticn of his- 
own glory to bestow thought and care on creatures so insignifi- 
cant as man ?”’ 

Whoever, therefore, had consulted men’s hearts instead of their 
shrines, their reason instead of their ritual, would have written 
not over one only but over innumerable altars, ‘‘ To the unknown 
God; ’’ and over the doors of Philosophy laboring to lay for itself 
a solid foundation in truth,—over the gates of academies and 
groves, — ‘To the unknown God;”’ and everywhere would have 
been heard the cry, ‘Oh! who will show to us the unknown 
God ?” 

Now I say, that Jesus, having come into this chaos of faith 
without an object, and of deubts that kept the soul in darkness 
and perplexity, and revealed the TRuE Gop near to all his intel- 
ligent creatures, keeping them alive by his own breath, hearing 
their prayers, forgiving such as have sinned and repented, pro- 
tecting all by his ceaseless providence, and loving all as a father 
loveth his children, if he had done nothing more, in this alone 
would have abundantly earned the profoundest gratitude of man- 
kind. 

Jesus has done this. All Christendom acknowledges it. Thou- 
sands of hearts daily thank him for it. Yet it is a sad reflection, 
that, of the multitudes who receive Jesus as the light of men, and 
praise and glorify him for his redeeming work, but a comparatively 
small number in reality worship the God of his Gospel. Light has 
come into the world, but they still linger in the darkness of the 
elder religions. Under the name of God, how many of the Chris- 
tian family still worship the ancient Fate ; and how many disciples 
of oriental Dualism class themselves amongst the followers of 
Jesus! Of those who worship God as the Source of all power, 
the supreme Potentate, the God of Abraham and Moses and Da- 
vid, how many represent him to their imaginations as a Being 
inexpressibly dreadful, distant, unapproachable, arrayed in the 
regalia of a monarch; his face wearing the sternness of a Judge 
rather than the benignity of a Friend, and himself the Author of 
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all that combination of horror and agonies which they think shall 
be the final portion of the larger part of our race ! 

Now, to all these, the God of the Gospel is an unknown God. 
The doctrine of Jesus concerning the Father, they have not re- 

‘ceived. They understand not how precious it is. 

I do not like to find fault with the faith of my fellow-Chris- 
tians ; but I do wish they might all know and worship “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” I do wish they might all 
feel the peace of believing in his goodness as well as his greatness, 
in his mercy as well as his judgments. I do wish they might 
dispel that cloud of nameless terrors, which, in their view, for ever 
floats around his throne; and be able to see, instead of an Omni- 
potent Sovereign’s splendor, the light of that Paternal counte- 
nance which illuminates all heaven with its radiance, and shines 
down into human hearts with such gladdening beams. I do wish 
they might not always feel, when they look up to him, that they 
deserve only his wrath ; that human hearts have no offerings which 
he can properly accept from them; that the world lies under his 
baleful curse; that he is merciful only to a few, and that but a 
remnant of this vast human family can be saved. I do wish they 
might all feel as Jesus felt when he saw in God’s perfect will 
perfect love, and prayed that it might be done on earth as it was 
in heaven; when he preferred to be all night alone with him, in 
calm communion, than to be sleeping where others slept, or watch- 
ing where others watched; when he said to his disciples, ‘If ye, 
then, who are evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father who is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him! ” 

I desire to press the point here made upon the. reader’s atten- 
tion. It is important. It has not been enough considered, that, 
amongst the great objects for which Jesus lived, none stood 
higher in his own regard than that of giving the true God to 
man’s faith as the germ of a true life, the beginning of religion 
in the soul, the seed of all living and immortal virtue. Look at 
this point in the light of facts. Does not the character of a 
people correspond with their idea of God? Does not a fierce and 
warlike people worship a sanguinary and cruel God, — a Mars or 
Odin? Does not a people given to effeminacy and voluptuousness 
worship a God of hilarity and pleasure, — a Bacchus or Venus ? 
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Does not a people whose God is jealous, strict to mark iniquities, 
avenging and fearful even in his praises, appease him with sacri- 
fices, and compound for sins by penance and alms? If so, then, 
is it not of the first consequence, and the first thing to be done, in 
establishing a worship, to establish a true idea of God? Now, 
this is what first of all Jesus aimed to effect. He sought not, as 
he said, his own glory. He claimed no honor for himself. He 
came not to do his own will. The glory he sought was another’s, 
not his own. The truth he taught was of the Father, not of 
himself. He felt that to him the office was intrusted of revealing 
to human souls thirsting for divine knowledge the perfections of 
Him who is “over all and through all and in all,” of making 
manifest IN HIS OWN PERSON whatever could be imbodied in a 
human life of the Infinite Being, of representing that “‘form of 
God,” the conception of which is the beginning of wisdom and 
the seed of eternal life; and if he had done no more than this, 
again I repeat, he would still have dune enough to deserve eternal 


honor and gratitude from maa. 
Let the reader dwell a moment on the Christian idea of God 


which I hold to be sv important. He is not a great and terrible 
King, as represented ia the Old Testament, — Jesus never calls 
him so, — but he is the paternal Head of a vast family. This is a 
leading peculiarity of Jesus’ doctrine of God, that he is the Father 
of all souls. His God is a Being of gracious affections rather than 
of tremendous will. He persuades rather than compels. He allures 
by promises rather than terrifies by threatenings. He seeks to 
win confidence more than to awaken fear. He exalts the tokens 
of his pity above the emblems of his displeasure. The God of 
the Gospel is a God of compassion — of forgiveness — of bound- 
less beneficence, — drawing men to him by smiles, and binding 
them to truth and virtue, not only by their intrinsic worth and 
loveliness, but by the infinite attractions of heaven. The God of 
the Gospel is a God who is condescending and kind even to the 
vile and wicked; causing his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sending his rain on the just and on the unjust. He is 
a God hearing prayer, equally when it ascends from lowly hearth- 
stones, as when it is whispered within tapestried walls; when it 
breaks forth with sighs from the mourner’s breast, as when it 
escapes in songs from the lips of the prospered and rejoicing ; when 
it stirs the pious soul in the secrecy of the closet, as when it is 
VoL. XI. 29 
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echoed from the arches of a cathedral. The God of the Gospel 
is the only God. Sharing his dominion with no other; controll- 
ing every movement in the universal creation; present alike in 
the desolating storm and in the fructifying shower, in the winter’s 
cold and the summer’s heat, in the expanse of waters and in the 
glittering firmament ; living through all life; casting down and 
lifting up; giving and taking away, — he acts in all things, and 
with reference to all creatures, with a wisdom that is unerring, 
and a love that is everlasting and almighty. 

Now, if this be the Christian idea of God, its importance is 
manifest, and cannot be over-estimated. Once give to man’s heart 
such a God, and you have solved for him some of the darkest and 
most difficult problems of existence. You have made him — the 
individual man — of vast account in this immensity of divine 
works and wonders. “From an undistinguished atom, you have 
transformed him into a precious stone bearing the seal of Heaven. 
From a solitary wanderer in the earth, you have made him a peer 
of angels, ‘an heir of God, and joint-heir with Jesus Christ, to 
an inheritance that is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.” You have put a silken chain. around him, that 
binds him for ever to the Source of all power and the Au- 
thor of all good. With the introduction of this idea of God, 
how are all his views changed! The divine government he now 
regards as one great, consistent, regulated whole. Goa being 
one, he knows that the universe is one, and the government 
of it one ; and therefore that it is administered in the best pos- 
sible way for fulfilling its design. When he sees evil, when he 
feels pain, when he hears sighs and groans, he is assured that 
these are necessary for the furtherance of some grand purpose of 
Divine Goodness. Knowing that the great system comprehends 
in its embrace past, present, and future, earth and heaven, time 
and eternity, he does not expect to be able in all cases to see the 
reasons for particular acts and processes, — the exact bearing and 
use of each event; but is content in the conviction, that they are 
all the work of that one Being who is the Father of immortal 
men. Now, too, that fully appears to him which Paley has so 
finely shown, that there is in the system no contrivance for tor- 
menting man, nothing that seems to have misery for its object. 
The stormy elements which were before regarded by him as 
scourges of an angry God become ministers of his love. Dis- 
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appointments and losses, sickness and death, for which no 
solution could be found but in the blindness of accident or the 
cruelty of fate, are now interpreted as messages from the sky, 
warning him to take his treasures from their perishing depo- 
sitory here below, and lay them up, where alone they can be safe, 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

Such change is produced by the idea of the unity of the divine 
government. But when, also, he comes to clothe the eternal 
Being with the attributes in which Jesus saw him, — to look on 
him with the feelings of Jesus when he cried, ‘‘O my Father !”’ 
— to see that there is no good in the world of which he is not the 
author, no blessedness of which he is not the bestower, — when 
he has begun to comprehend “the depth and breath” of his love 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, how do all the vapors that had risen 
over the river of his life vanish away in the unutterable radiance ! 
What a new thing does all suffering become! Difficulties, priva- 
tions, hardships, pains, are only the strong contrasts in the picture 
of life, which render the prosperous, peaceful, and joyous in it the 
more distinct. Yes, what is sorrow to me, if I know that it is my 
Father’s love which sends it; what is punishment, if I know that 
my Father’s wisdom inflicts it; what is death, if I know that 
through it my Father calls me home? And then, too, how are 
all the satisfactions of life elevated, all its duties dignified, all its 
moral sacrifices hallowed, by the thought of their being connected 
with the good pleasure of Him who takes delight in the sons of 
men as his own children! Our whole personal experience thus 
becomes a history of the most minute provisions of the Father in 
heaven for our advancement towards himself in holiness and bless- 
edness; and our whole future appears brightened by the ever- 
increasing light of his countenance. 

A present God, perfect in himself, holding all things together 
by a law of gravitation proceeding from his own life, faithful to 
all creatures, watchful over every child of humanity as a mother 
over her babe, FOR EVER unchangeable in his care, the Father of 
the spirits of all flesh, — is not this idea of God in itself a Reve- 
LATION of immeasurable worth? This revelation Jesus makes. 
‘The only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.’’ And until he declared him the world knew 
him not. Being thus declared, let him be worshipped alone. 
Let him be enthroned in the heart of man, — this God and Fa- 
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ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God of the Gospel. In the 
centre of our being let him be enshrined. In the thoughts that 
breathe there, in the affections that burn there, in the hopes that 
swell there, in the purposes that spring and ripen there, let him 
be felt throwing over all the sanctity of his presence, the light of 
his love. This is religion, its beginning and its end, when God, 
as revealed by Jesus, is worshipped and obeyed in spirit and in 
truth. Everlasting thanks to Jesus that through him we see the 
Fatuer ! 
J. W. 


MIST ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


THROUGH shrouding mist I walk upon the beach, 
And seek with awe-struck steps that ceaseless ocean 
Whose sounding surges beat beyond my reach, 
In solemn, slow, reverberating motion. 
Afar they seem drawn backward to a verge, 
Like that where mortal and eternal merge. 


The folding mist parts just above my feet, 
Yielding slow gleam on gleam of watery sand; 
Onward I pace, no ocean yet I meet, 
Bewildered am I in a darkened land ; 
For, as I seek the ebbing goal to find, 
Closer the clouding mist shuts down behind, — 


Till seems it that the boundary sought is passed, 
And round my feet, with unrelenting motion, 
On every side the gathering waves rush fast 
To whelm me in a dim, mysterious ocean. 
Alone, begirt with awe and dread I stand, 
The sea around, — beneath, the yielding sand. 


The inner life has moments as intense, 
When the soul’s eyes are shut from ’customed seeing, 
And through the darkness sounds the dread immense 
Of the eternal, all-resistless Being, 
The vast unknown, exhaustless and sublime, 
Whose mighty surges beat the shores of Time. ih 
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PETTY ANNOYANCES. 


Were I to seek for the highest type of Christian character, I 
would not confine my observation to the bereaved or those suffer- 
ing under bodily maladies ; but I would observe how serenely one 
met some trifling annoyance which was occasioned by another’s 
carelessness, or how the contradiction to some well-known fact 
was received, or the reply was given to some discourteous remark 
which perchance came from a domestic in our family. If the 
want of punctuality were apparent in preparing our meals, or 
there was much disarrangement about our table setting, or the food 
was under or over done, or some work was omitted for which no 
excuse but sheer negligence could be offered, then I would look 
into the face and watch the remarks and mark the manners which 
followed such inflictions. These uncounted trials are, in truth, 
our severest tests of Christian endurance. To meet them pro- 
perly, that is, to maintain our own self-respect and a dignity of 
deportment, to concede just enough and no more, to conduct our- 
selves so that upon the retrospection we do not feel we. compro- 
mised any portion of our Christian character by the trial, is in- 
deed a most difficult lesson; but would so large a share of our 
daily life have been left to the petty annoyances of every-day 
trial, unless through such a discipline we could be trained for 
more exalted excellence ? 

We are too prone to throw out of the scale of Christian expe- 
rience our conflicts with these petty annoyances. We seem to 
build our Christian characters upon our conduct on great occa- 
sions, or to confine it to a cectain routine of duties, such as read- 
ing the Scriptures, offering @ morning and evening sacrifice, doing 
some benevolent acts; but quite leaving out of account those 
little things by which our tempers are tried, and our souls dis- 
quieted; so that much of the sweetness of intercourse in domestic 
life is lost co us. 

Have we never seen a sunny face at early morning, whose feet 
moved quietly among the dependants of her household, and whose 
winning gentle words of encouragement or mild reproval for neg- 
lected duties left such a forcible impress behind her, that, rather 
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than incur her displeasure, almost any sacrifice would be con- 
sidered a light service, simply because the inspiration of love was 
thus awakened? Have you not seen the reverse, and the un- 
pleasant consequences which followed? But this training of the 
heart, and subjugation of the temper, and kindly influence of 
daily action, is, we suspect, a rare attainment. And why? Are 
we not disposed to feel that the trials to which we are subjected, 
which are seen but by the limited circle of a family or our do- 
mestics only, do not require the same watchfulness to meet them 
with a proper spirit as those which our larger circles inspect? 
In our self-examinations, do we not often overlook the unkind 
word or the selfish act which we may have inflicted upon some 
dependent, about whose favor or censure we are not troubled? 
Depend on it, my female friends, that here is the highest test of 
your Christian character. The atmosphere you thus diffuse 
about your homes makes those agreeable abodes about which such 
delightful family ties are strengthened, and manly virtues and 
womanly graces are ripened, or those chilly uncomfortable dwell- 
ings which deserve no better titles than mere “‘ restaurants,’’ where 
the bodily appetites can be satiated, and then the hum of business 
is felt as a pleasant relief from-such cheerless dwellings. 

H. 8. E. 


SUMMER. 


SuMMER upon the earth} 
And things of beauty, that, at winter’s breath, 
Fell, as beneath the fatal touch of death, 
Wake to another birth. 


Bright summer everywhere ! 
Wastes, where the foot of man hath never been, 
Glow with a loveliness no eye hath seen, 
Though angels may be there. 
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Summer upon the sea! 

But whither speeds the mariner, as forth 

On the bright wave he turns him to the north, 
Thy balmy airs to flee? 


Onward he goes! 
Nor can thy bursting beauty lure him back, 
Though stern before him lies his dreary track 
Among the Arctic snows. 


He bears thee in his soul! 
Warm with resolve, and hope, and trust sublime, 
Such as can never wholly fail, while time 

And the old ocean roll! 


Summer in youthful hearts, — 
Filled with all glad and sweet imaginings, 
Making a joy so readily of things 

Whence joy so soon departs! 


Summer in darkened rooms, 
Where sickness languishes, — with genial airs 
Silently stealing, — in sweet pity bears 

Her rarest of perfumes. 


Summer in homes bereft ! 
Gay gleams the sunshine, as it did last year, 


Though eyes, whose glance than day-beam was more dear 
The light hath left! 


Summer among the graves! 
Green grow they; and, the sleepers’ heads above, 
Will flowers in delicate beauty spring; for love 
Some ministry still craves. 


Summer in heaven! 
A long, eternal summer gloweth there, 
Whose light is love, whose breath is praise and prayer : 
To us may it be given! 
A. D. T. W. 








WAR IN THE EAST. 


WERE it desirable to give the Mussulman another opportunity of 
evincing that desperate bravery which has distinguished him from 
his first onset upon Europe, and which has already made Kalifat 
a splendid point in history, we might not groan so loudly over the 
fresh taxation which will grind the races of Europe into the dust, 
over the loss of life which bids fair to be without parallel, over 
the demoralization which belongs of necessity to every state of 
war. But cannot the world see, that, even if the Russian bear 
is to be hurled back to his den, as we believe and pray, Turkey 
may be bleeding to death under this doctor’s hands. Its finances 
have long been embarrassed ; it can give no sufficient security 
for any loan; it has no financier with head long enough to see 
through the depreciation of credit springing from agricultural 
decay ; its taxation is still made on the system of every officer’s 
robbing the treasury and pillaging the peasant as much as he dare ; 
during this very struggle a million of piastres have been appro- 
priated by one court-favorite for his private debts; and the idea 
of economizing expenses has not begun to be entertained at Con- 
stantinople. 

Now, cannot a glance satisfy us, that the gathering together 
of a quarter of a million of wasteful soldiers in these half-tilled 
Danubian provinces must raise the price of every necessary, and 
pile up an enormous debt for Turkey as well as Russia, the 
interest of which must be wrung out of the laboring class by new 
devices of oppression ? 

Already, those travellers who are most friendly to the Ottoman 
Empire assure us that brigands are multiplied by the cruel extor- 
tion practised throughout the country by Turkish tax-gatherers ; 
and, then again, as these robbers are hunted down or starved out, 
the population decreases and desolation ensues. Warrington 
Smyth, in a decidedly favorable account of a country which he 
visited thoroughly, shows how the silver mines of Taurus have 
come to be abandoned by the over-taxation of the work-people, 
who at last threw up their business in despair, turned free-booters, 
and are dying out from natural causes. Before we condemn those 
fierce Khoords who robbed and nearly murdered Dr. Bacon, of 
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New Haven, we must know their wrongs, and we should not 
wonder at their despair or their crime. 

Now, if this exhausting, suicidal spoliation, which the Turk 
calls taxation, is to be increased as it must inevitably be by every 
day of war, what is to be the result on the most favorable view 
of affairs? Why, Russia being turned back from snatching 
what Alexander termed ‘‘the key of my house,” the conqueror 
will find himself a general dying upon the field of victory. The 
attempt which must be made to extort these wasted millions from 
an exhausted agriculture, from manufactures that have mostly a 
red-tape existence, or a commerce that only lives because it yields 
hardly any revenue, will prove a more fatal blow than the merely 
nominal loss of these contested and half-emancipated principali- 
ties. And a second result is even clearer to my knowledge of 
Ottoman character. England and France have pledged them- 
selves not to withdraw from the struggle, without securing new 
and more valuable privileges to the Christian population of Tur- 
key. Now, taking it for granted that this word will be honestly 
kept, these vaunted friends will shake the throne of Abdul Med- 
jid more effectually than any Cossack invader ; because the Chris- 
tians already have some advantages greater than the Moslems 
themselves, and are not loath to boast their exemption from the 
army conscription, their right of being judged by a lenient con- 
sul of their own nation, instead of-a Moslem cadi, &c. Another 
drop, and this full cup will overflow. Another mark of favoritism 
to the scorned “ Infidel,” and that large part of the Osmanlis still 
swayed by their priests will be ripe for such an insurrection as has 
repeatedly terrified the Ottoman court. It must be remembered, 
that this Mussulman power is still an entrenched camp of fana- 
tical devotees; that it exists as a nation by its existence as a 
church. Whoever sincerely wishes its preservation must wish 
that the pale rays of the Crescent may shine unimpaired. over a 
religiously united people. Whoever strives against its political 
dismemberment must strive to keep it wholly true to the Meccan 
Prophet, — must set his face against that liberty of conversion to 
Christianity, which, it is understood, the Allied Powers will claim, 
and which was punished only last year with the instant death of 
the renegade. But England and France cannot do this: they 
must make good some of their generous promises to their own 
churches. And therefore, believing that no real good can be 
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secured to Turkey even by the best, probable result, is there not 
abundant reason for the Christian’s praying against this useless 
shedding of blood? Must he not employ the only instrumentality 
in his power to save any part of the world from this unutterable 
curse? Shall indignation at the same ambition of extended 
empire, which among ourselves is ready to pounce upon Cuba, and 
which has made the name of England so hateful in India, blind 
our sight of the misery of prolonged carnage ? 

I have lately received a French letter speaking of a Parisian 
family’s wretchedness, because their only son was drawn for the 
army. If no substitute can be obtained, that innocent youth, after 
being debased by the abandoned habits of the camp, will probably 
fall a victim to the malaria along the Danube, and leave his 
bereaved family to curse in vain a contest in which they take 
no possible interest. But, should he return with the free habits 
instilled by the customary idleness, the scorn of self-restraint, 
- the shameless wantonness of a life in which (as Robert Hall 
said) every principle of morality is repealed, — would not his 
presence be a living death? Would not those worthy parents 
mourn doubly, that, like the guilty ghost of Pagan times, their 
murdered son would not lie buried ? F. W. H. 


SEVEN whole days, not one in seven, 
I will praise thee. 

In my heart, though not in heaven, 
I can raise Thee. 


Thou grew’st soft and moist with tears, 
Thou relentedst. 

And when Justice called for fears, 
Thou dissentedst. 


Small it is in this poor sort 
To enrol Thee! 
E’en eternity is too short 
To extol Thee. 
G. Herbert. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF SIRACH. 
(Continued. ) 
Cuap. XXXII. 1.—XXXIII. 15.— Or Masters at a Fuasr, &e. 


1 Have they made thee master? exalt not thyself: | 
Be among them as one of the rest. 
Take care for them, ere thou sit down. 

2 When thou hast done all thy duties, take thy place, 
That thou mayst be refreshed by them, 
And for thy good conduct receive a crown. 


3 Speak, thou that art the elder, — for it becometh thee,— 
With accurate knowledge; and hinder not the music. 
4 When it is time to listen, do not keep talking, 
Nor enter into unseasonable arguments. 
5 A signet of rtbies in a golden ornament, 
A concert of music in a banquet of wine. 
6 A signet of emerald in golden workmanship, 
The melody of music with pleasant wine. 
7 Speak, young man, if there be need of thee, 
Yet scarcely if thou art twice asked. ° 
8 Let thy speech be pointed, — much in a few words. 
‘ Be content to know, and yet to be silent. 
9 In the midst of great men, count not thyself their equal ; 
Nor, among thine elders, talk too freely. 
10 Before the thunder, flasheth the lightning ; 
And pleasure but precedes disgrace. 
11 At an early hour arise, and be not the last, 
But get thee home without delay. 
12 There enjoy thyself, and do what thou wilt ; 
Yet sin not with proud words: 
18 But for these things bless Him that made thee, 
And hath filled thee with his good things. 


a 


14 He that feareth the Lord shall receive instruction, 
And they that seek him early shall find his favor. 

15 He that seeketh the law shall be satisfied therewith ; 
But the hypocrite shall find it a stumbling-stone. 
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16 They that fear the Lord shall receive justice, though un- 
sought, , 
And make their righteousness clear as the light. 
17 The sinful man turneth away from reproof, 
Or interprets it according to his own will. 
18 A man of consideration will not neglect wise counsel, 
But a perverse and proud man has no fear, 
Even in acting by himself without consideration. 
19 Do nothing without reflection ; 
So, when thou hast acted, thou shalt not repent. 
20 Ina dangerous road do not travel, 
That thou mayst not stumble among stones, 
21 Trust not thyself in unknown ways; 
22 Beware even of thine own children. 
23 In every work, trust to thine own soul, 
For indeed this is the keeping of the commandments. 


24 He that believeth in the law taketh heed to the command- 
ments, 
And he that trusteth the Lord shall not be put to shame. 
XXXIII. 1. No evil shall befall him that feareth the Lord, 
But in trials ever again will He deliver. 
2 A wise man hateth not the law, 
But the hypocrite feareth it as a boat doth a storm. 
3 <A man of understanding trusteth in the law, 
And the law is trustworthy in answering his questions. 
4 Prepare what to say, and so shalt thou be heard; } 
First gather instruction, and then answer. 
5 The wheel of a wagon, the heart of a fool ; 
Yea! like a rolling axle his thoughts. 
6 A stallion-horse, like a mocking friend, 
Neigheth under every one that sitteth on him. 





7 Why should one day excel another ? 
For the light of every day in the year is from the sun. 
8 For reasons known to the Lord, they were divided, 
And he separated seasons and feastdays. 
9 Some days he exalted and sanctified, 
While others he hath made ordinary days. 
10 Thus all men are from the dust, 
And of earth was Adam created ; 
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But, in his abounding wisdom, the Lord hath divided them, 
And separated their paths. 

Some men he hath blessed and exalted, 

Yea, some he hath sanctified, and brought near to himself; 
While others he hath cursed and hath humbled, 

Yea, he hath overturned them out of their places. 

When the potter’s clay is under his hand, 

He mouldeth it at his own pleasure : 

Thus men are under their Maker’s hand, 

To render to them according to his judgment. 


The reverse of evil is the good, 

And the opposite of death is life : 

Thus the reverse of the godly is the sinner. 

And thus look on all the works of the Most High ; 
Two by two; one against the other. 

I, though last of all, awaked, 

And found the present lot of man as at the beginning. 


Caar. XXXVI. 12—17. — Prayer ror IsRaz.. 


Have mercy, O Lord, on the people called by thy name, 
On Israel, whom thou hast likened to a first-born son. 
Have pity on the city of thy holiness, 

Jerusalem, the place of thine abode. 

Fill Sion with readiness to receive thine oracles, 

And thy people with thy glory. 

Bear witness of thyself to those who were thy work of old; 
Yea, fulfil the prophecies given in thy name. 

Reward them who are waiting yet for thee, 

And let thy prophets be found trustworthy. 

Hear, O Lord, the prayer of thy suppliants, 

According to the blessing of Aaron over thy people ; 
Then shall all know who dwell upon the earth, 

That thou, O Lord, art the Eternal God. 
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THE DREAM. 


How sweet the thought that, in our dreams at night, 
Visions of bliss are sent from heaven to cheer 
Our fainting souls! And sure, at times, we trust 
Such holy inspiration breathes around 
Our couch. 
Methought I wandered, lone and sad, 
Amid the tombs. Of my ancestral race 
The mouldering bones were buried there. 
This thought 
Was saddening. Yet a holier, deeper awe 
My soul inspired, Kind Heaven in mercy blessed 
My sojourn here with a sweet daughter’s smiles. 
She grew to womanhood, and round my heart 
Entwined herself, till part of self she seemed. 
As paled that cheek, how dearer still she grew 
To all that dwelt within the light of that 
Sad smile, — that smile so sad, so pure ! 
God gave, 
God took; but ah! an aching void was left, 
Which busy fancy vainly strove to fill. 
’Neath yonder mound we placed that lily-flower. 
And now, with sad remembrance filled, I dreamed 
I stood again by that cold grave, and wept! 
The forest-trees that skirt that quiet spot 
To me seemed sadder, darker in their frown ; 
And faith itself seemed almost dead within, — 
When, in their dim and shadowy aisles, a light, 
Soft as the blush which blest Creation’s birth, 
Broke forth and spread around. The trees, so dark 
And sad before, new verdure gained; and fruit 
Hung on each bough, breathing an odor sweet. 
But lo! a form, clad in angelic robes 
Of liquid light, glides through the visioned scene, 
A basket bearing (like the casket which, 
With purest ointment filled, the woman broke 
Upon our Saviour’s feet); and, moving round 
From tree to tree, the pendant fruit she plucked. 
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Her eye met mine. ‘’Tis she, my child! my child! 
“Joanna, come! the air is chill for thee; 
Bleak is the hill-side: home! come home with me!” 
With eye uplifted, and with look serene, 
Her palm she waved ; and in the voice beloved, 
Which memory cherished, came the angelic strains : — 


‘* T’m happy here, I’m happy here ! 
Oh grieve no more, my father dear! 
I bathe myself in liquid light ; 
At God’s own feet we know no night : 
We dream not here of nights or days, 
Where beams the light of prayer and praise.” 


Essayed I then (in fancy such my thought) 
To aid her. From the trees the radiant fruit 
I plucked, and in the vase that shone brilliant 
As alabaster, placed it side by side 
With hers. But lo! each fruit my hands had touched 
Seemed tinged with green, as though unripe, unfit 
To place therein. Sadly yet mildly smiled 
My child, and said, — 

“ Not yet, my father, can 
Thy mortal hand gather this heavenly fruit ; 
But soon, ah! soon” — in dying strains it fell. 
“But soon, ah! soon” !—and, melting into air, 
The vision broke. 

Startled, I waked, and round 
My couch there seemed to breathe an odor sweet, 
Such as from angels’ wings might fall. And yet 
I seemed to hear those soft words breathing still, — 


“But soon, ah, soon”! 
Ba Gel® 





SABBATH MORNING HYMN. 


AWAKE, my soul! with rapture see 
The dawn of this most holy day! 

My waking thoughts would turn to Thee, 
And I my vows would early pay. 


Assist me, Lord, to give alone 
To thee these sacred hours of rest : 

Let prayers and praises reach thy throne, 
Breathed from this needy, grateful breast ! 


May earthly scenes and thoughts retire, 
May earthly hopes be laid away : 

Let not one selfish, wrong desire 
Unhallow this calm, peaceful day ! 


And when my sabbaths here are o’er, 
And “ perfect day” dissolves the night, 
To that blessed heaven may I go, 
Where I shall dwell in God’s own light! 
##% 


EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


FUND FOR LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 


As a matter of interesting record, and for future reference, we 
copy the following statement and terms of a very generous 
donation : — 


“The Trustees of the Meadville Theological School have received from 
a friend, who wishes to remain unknown, a fund for purposes explained in 
the following missive of trust. The donor wishes that the present gift may 
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be a nucleus for other donations; and, in order that it may become so, the 
Trustees have requested me to forward you a copy of the missive for publi- 
cation. The value of the objects contemplated in it is evident; and the pur- 
pose of the present communication is not to commend the fund, nor to urge 
contributions to it, but te acquaint the public with its existence, so that 
those who wish may add to it, and to the blessings which it will diffuse. 
“7. um.” 


“‘T make a donation of five thousand dollars to the President and Trus- 
tees of the Meadville Theological School, at Meadville, Penn., and to their 
successors in office, and which I should recommend to be placed out on 
bonds and mortgages on land, not on buildings, the income of which is to 
be appropriated to the following objects : — 

“ First, to aid Western ministers whose salaries are inadequate to their 
support; in doing which, the administrators of the Fund are to lay it down 
as a rule, whence they are only to depart in urgent cases, and where there is 
a good degree of unanimity among themselves, that the aid thus extended 
to any one Society shall, if continued, decrease each year in a fixed ratio of 
at least one-fourth of the original amount given or loaned. 

‘* Secondly, to improve the Libraries of ministers by a loan or gift of 
books, 

“ Thirdly, to aid Libraries which may be formed by Associations of Western 
ministers, such aid not to exceed the amount contributed or otherwise pro- 
cured by the ministers themselves. 

‘ Fourthly, to aid parishes in forming or increasing permanent Ministerial 
Libraries for the benefit of their pastors, which aid to any one parish is not to 
exceed the amount raised by it. 

*‘The above donation is for the benefit of Lrszrat Curistianity; and if, 
owing to causes not under the control of the Trustees, it becomes useless in 
the above-mentioned channels, I should wish them to carry out my general 
purpose as nearly as practicable in some other mode.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Plurality of Worlds; with an Introduction by President 
Hitchcock. Gould & Lincoln. — The interest of this remarkable 
work, just republished, is not due to authorship; for it appears 
anonymously. The name of Dr. Whewell has been mentioned in 
England as the probable author. President Hitehcock’s scientific 
reputation would doubtless secure to any production, to which his 
name might be attached, a respectful attention. But, in the pre- 
sent instance, there is a challenge to the eye and the thought of 
the literary world, independent of authorship or introduction, in 
the extraordinary ability of the performance, and the boldness of 
the speculation. It will probably prove that this is one of the 
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elect books destined to fasten to itself a general notice, and en- 
gage a liberal measure of discussion. To a considerable extent, 
it is a criticism on the hypothesis which furnished Dr. Chalmers 
so ample a field for the excursions of his splendid and sanctified 
imagination in his Astronomical Discourses, — viz. that the 
divine provisions for the redemption of the race inhabiting this 
earth, as they are exhibited in revelation, are exempted from the 
suspicion of a disproportionate Providence by the probable popu- 
lation of the stellar worlds, and the reasons furnished by analogy 
for presuming that these other spheres are the scenes of similar 
displays of heavenly mercy. The book before us is designed to 
show that we are without reasons to justify a belief in the exist- 
ence of other races of intelligent and moral beings, in a corporeal 
shape, within the limits of the visible universe, than the one occu- 
pying this planet. The arguments and illustrations supporting 
this position are carried out through processes of great scientific 
research, original trains of reasoning, and a crowd of startling 
suggestions. The author argues, that we may safely, and without 
insult to the Creator, conclude that man occupies but an atom of 
space in the view of astronomy, since we are clearly assured by 
geology that he has occupied but an atom of time. And the 
objection, that such a disclosure in God’s economy would imply a 
waste of room, he plausibly meets by citing the ‘‘ waste” of pre- 
Adamic ages. The whole essay is alive with matters that provoke 
a careful review of the popular theory. But the treatment of the 
high theme is reverential, and the temper of the writer friendly 
to Christian faith. It is a very singular event in the history of 
scientific opinions, to see, at this day, the Ptolemaic theory of the 
centrality of the earth re-appearing, — not, indeed, as respects the 
earth’s physical position, but its moral separation and supremacy 
as the only material-abode of conscious life. The most frequent 
emotion we have found aroused by an admiring perusal of the 
volume, has been a feeling of the utter incompetency of the 
proudest intellect to enter into the Infinite Thought, or to trace 
the “ goings-forth of the Almighty ;”’ with a renewed sense of the 
entire failure of all attempts to found systems of belief on what 
we may suppose to be principles of God’s action. We cannot go 
beyond his acts and his revelations as these lie fairly within our 
own spheres, except by faith. And we find nothing in a whole 
library of modern speculations on the Absolute Economy of the 
Everlasting, either so grand or so satisfactory as the last six chap- 
ters of the Book of Job. —Sir David Brewster is said to be pre- 
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paring a reply to the argument, to be entitled “More Worlds 
than One, the Creed of the Philosopher, and the Hope of the 
Christian.” 

Essays and Miscellanies of Wilson. — Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
have issued, —in an edition uniform with the miscellanies of Tal- 
fourd, noticed by us last month, —a collection of the Magazine 
pieces, — excepting, of course, the ‘* Noctes,” —of Prof. Wilson, 
— the wonder-working genius of Blackwood,— the glorious fa- 
vorite of all young students of the last twenty years or more, the 
able and formidable critic, the creator of tender, truthful, hearty fic- 
tions, the eloquent companion of so many brilliant literary fellow- 
Skips, the reader of so many books, but the more faithful and 
learned reader of the mysterious human heart. The world of liter- 
ary men and women are still mourning that his own large heart has 
ceased to beat. He was one of the men so intensely alive, that 
we do not associate them with dying things. Very many admi- 
rers will be eager to possess themselves of a compact edition of his 
scattered articles. ‘‘ The Recreations of Christopher North” reads 
the title-page. What did Christopher North ever do that was 
not a “recreation” ? We may wish that he had, some time in his 
life, given his rare powers to some work of more comprehensive 
scope, more elaborate structure, and a more enduring nature ; but 
he probably knew his own gift best. We may regret that his 
vast and genial influence was not more distinctly consecrated to 
the Divine Master of all intellects and souls; but we can rejoice 
that he has done so much to cheer and refine some of the best 
sensibilities of humanity. And yet there are passages, like one 
in the fourth canticle of “‘ Christopher in his Aviary,” which some 
of our Christian philosophers would be the better for studying. 

A Lamp to the Path; or, The Bible in the Heart, the Home, and 
the Market-place.— By Rev. W. K. Twexrpiz, D.D. Gould & 
Lincoln. — It is a good sign, and a real reform, when the teachers 
of a system that has been too exclusively abstract and dogmatical, 
turn, as in this volume, to the simple, familiar obligations of the 
Christian life regarded on its practical side. The main thought of 
the book is that Piety is Power, and that, in every department of 
society, sin is at once our weakness and our ruin. The tone is 
serious and earnest, the points are well made, and the illustrations 
are interesting. 

Despotism in America. By Ricnarp Hitpretu. J. P. Jewett 
& Co. — Now that the Nebraska and Kansas iniquity has been 
consummated, we must console ourselves with the anti-slavery 
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literature, —not without addressing manful energies to a tho- 
rough-going and final repeal of all the pro-slavery legislation. 
Mr. Hildreth never uses words without a purpose, and seldom 
without force. He thinks before he writes. This treatise occu- 
pies a place by itself, and, to a considerable extent, attacks American 
Slavery from a new point. The view is essentially politico-eco- 
nomical, and displays much acumen and power. If a less popular 
plea for the cause than the ‘‘ White Slave,’ by the same author, 
it will be more convincing to thinking minds. It ought to open 
the eyes of the South, one would think, to have such facts demon- 
strated to them by the score as that the probability of a white 
man’s dying a violent death is far greater in Mississippi and Arkan# 
sas than in any other part of the known world,—not even the 
most barbarous countries excepted. 

Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have just published a work which 
must have an extensive reading, —a History of the Protestant 
Church in Hungary, from the beginning of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion to 1850. Few Christians are aware what illustrious develop- 
ments of religious power and heroism have been witnessed in the 
land that has lately roused the world’s enthusiasm by its aspi- 
rations after civil liberty. The faith and the persecutions of 
Hungarian Christians form one of the most exciting chapters in 
ecclesiastical annals; and the story is here told in a straight-for- 
ward, condensed style, with very little rhetorical embellishment, 
considering the temptations. A good deal of attention is paid to 
the interesting affairs of Transylvania. The work is translated 
by Dr. Craig of Hamburg, and is accompanied by a favorable in- 
troduction from Dr. D’Aubigne of Geneva. 

Defence of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” — Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
have here published together three papers in this controversy, viz. 
1. Mr. Newman’s “ Reply” to the “ Eclipse;” 2. Mr. Newman’s 
Chapter on the Moral Imperfection of Jesus, taken from a second 
edition of his Phases of Faith, and chiefly a rejoinder to a criti- 
cism on the first edition by Rev. James Martineau; 3. The “‘ De- 
fence’’ against Mr. Newman, by Professor Rogers, in his own 
behalf. To one class of minds, no doubt, a discussion becomes 
fascinating, in proportion as it grows pugnacious, personal, and 
peevish. But that is not a class in which we feel ambitious to be 
found; and, while this succession of sharp shots will in no wise 
fail of attention, we cannot promise the reader much additional 
light from it on the original and grave subjects of debate. 

There is one large compensation attending the publication and 
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diffusion of writings like those of Mr. Newman. However pro- 
fane and offensive in themselves, and all the more because of their 
grossness, they serve a valuable end in stripping off the disguise 
from those who have virtually arrived on the Naturalistic or Deis- 
tic ground, and yet, from timidity or a worse motive, find it 
convenient to profess a Christian reverence, and even to call 
themselves Christian preachers. Thus Mr. Newman, in his un- 
blushing assertion of the moral imbecility of Christ, incidentally 
proves that the only position from which he himself can be met, 
with a show of consistency, is that of the believer in the essential 
Divinity of Christ’s nature, his superhumanity; and of course so 
pushes to logical extremities that portion of the Unitarians who 
hold that Christ was a mere man, and yet, in obedience to some 
hereditary veneration, continue to hold on upon the doctrine of 
his sinlessness. Mr. Newman’s alleged reasons for his own belief, 
or disbelief rather, are too flimsy to deserve examination ; but we 
thank him for showing so satisfactorily that both the moral and 
the logical termination of a denial of Christ’s divinity and medi- 
atorship is a denial of his moral authority. Every way Mr. 
Newman’s chapters help the truth; for, while he adroitly and 
profitably takes away from his brother-Humanitarians, who try to 
talk Christianity, their unsubstantial foothold, his own denials of 
the Saviour’s immaculateness are at once so awfully cold-blooded 
and impious, and so indescribably weak and absurd, that they are 
completely harmless: so far as they exert any influence at all, in 
respect to the matters of belief, they create a wholesome reaction 
in favor of an evangelical faith. The case stands simply thus: 
suppose Jesus to be a mere man, his claims are palpably dis- 
honest; suppose him ‘*God manifest in the flesh,” and he can 
say, ‘All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth” with 
no compromise of truth. 

The author of the “ Eclipse” has made his ‘* Defence”’ with the 
same logical consistency, the same excellent temper, the same re- 
verential attachment to the records of revelation and the person of 
Christ that lent such power to the original work, and with even 
a greater storm of brilliant and caustic wit. It is not strange that 
Mr. Newman and his Deistical friends are prodigiously uneasy 
under such an adversary’s blows; for they are prodigiously heavy 
blows, and with a weapon that has an edge. In our judgment, 
the time for precisely such a treatment of naturalistic conceit and 
pretension had come; and nobody can doubt that Mr. Rogers is 
the man for that time, however reluctant the parties assailed may 
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be to confess it. They nad learned how to get along tolerably . 
with sober criticisms, by adopting a wonderfully sober and spirit- 
ual style themselves. But this new species of opposition creates 
a visible confusion, especially when sustained, as it is here, by 
the most substantial strength. Hence the chafing. Besides, the 
class of persons from which this sentimental school of flippant 
devices evidently calculates on recruiting its ranks is the class of 
young minds just beginning to enjoy the luxury of going alone, 
and overdoing it. But this happens also to be the class particu- 
larly sensitive to ridicule, and thus particularly exposed to the 
shafts of a writer who understands how to laugh at weak points 
as well as Mr. Rogers. It is quite amusing to notice the affected 
attempts of some reviewers, who are secretly or openly journeying 
towards the Church of the Egotists, to sneer at his unanswerable 
productions. A more complete rout is not often witnessed than 
Mr. Rogers makes of his opponent’s arguments by his spirited 
sallies. Candor obliges us to add, that even the Prospective Re- 
view, in the incidental controversy it has made with him, appears 
at a decided disadvantage, on the score of both taste and reason- 
ing. 

Rev. J. F. Clarke’s Book on Prayer.— A more thorough atten- 
tion, since our last issue, has only disposed us to strengthen the 
unqualified commendation we then gladly offered to this admira- 
ble exposition. We have felt, in reading every page of it, the 
rare delight one finds in seeing his own deepest convictions clearly 
and ably spoken to the world. We accidentally omitted to say, 
that ‘he work is published under the auspices of the American 
Unitarian Association ; and, if the income of the entire proposed 
Book Fund were to be devoted to the circulation of this treatise, 
it would rather heighten than diminish our interest in that mea- 
sure. ; 

Rogers’s Poetical Works: Published by Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co.; sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — This is the second pro- 
duct of that timely enterprise of a new edition of the “ British 
Poets,” of which we had the first-fruits in the Life and Poems of 
Campbell. The biographical sketch in the present volume is 
gracefully written and compactly arranged, and is extended 
enough to present a full array of the prominent facts in the 
poet’s life. How few lives of the present or preceding genera- 
tion offer so much of incident and reminiscence which introduces 
us directly into the most brilliant circle of London literary men! 
How many cheerful and select associations have travellers and au- 
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thors taught to spring up at the sound of the simple words, “A 
breakfast at Rogers’s’’! And here we have a truthful portrait of 
the hospitable, amiable, peace-making, tasteful bard; the patron 
and friend of elegant letters, the especial lover of the literature 
and the genius of England and Italy. His verse is as pure as 
his face. The collection of poems is complete and accurate. 
Epes Sargent is the editor. 

One Hundred Scripture Lessons for Families and Sabbath- 
schools, Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— Each lesson consists of a 
very few comprehensive sentences from the Bible. The subjects 
of these selections have a good variety. Many sensible people 
are becoming more and more of the opinion that the best thing 
the Sunday-school can do for young children is to lodge the Scrip- 
tures in their memory. It is certainly better and safer than what 
a great many teachers ae : how doing; ;;-. 

Voices of the Dead: * By- Rev. Joun Ceaduixe; ‘DD. J.P. 
Jewett & Co.— Our genesal ‘impressions. of, the pririted sermons 
of Dr. C. we gave in our. last number. : : From, ‘what examination 
we have been able to bestow on this new ‘voluine we are disposed 
to like it better than any of the: preceding. Apart from more 
positive merits, it is comparatively free from savage onslaughts 
upon the Papacy. 

The Bud, the Flower, and the Fruit; or, The Effects of Educa- 
tion. James Munroe & Co.— A very pleasant Boston story, told 
in a natural, lively way, full of kindly sentiments and honest views 
of every-day duties. 

Woman’s Influence and Woman’s Mission. — We have received 
from the publisher, Willis P. Hazard, of Philadelphia, a volume 
of moderate size bearing this title. It is composed of two sepa- 
rate works, on kindred plans, and having a common purpose. The 
latter is an adoption or modification of the celebrated treatise of 
M. Aimé Martin, — Sur ? Education des Méres. The whole book 
is pervaded by a just appreciation of the womanly character, and 
treats all female relations and duties in the highest because the 
purely Christian spirit. Were the ideas it holds forth wrought 
into the family life of these United States, and made the law of 
female education, they would produce at once a more important 
reformation throughout our institutions and customs than all the 
specific organizations for social improvement could accomplish in 
a hundred years. The chapter on the effects of hotel-life upon 
domestic character would alone justify the publication of the 
volume. It may be ordered of Ticknor & Co. 
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Alone, — published by A:- eit, of : Richnond, dt sold by 
Ticknor & Co., —is @ vigorous’ fiction, of a: high religious tone, 
which our rohdets will find. interesting, not for artistic execution 
so much as for a strong and high purpose, worked out with con- 
siderable talent. It represents a susceptible young girl subjected 
to the withering influence of a guardian, who is a sceptical and 
selfish worldling, but gradually elevated above this injury, and 
tising through a higher development of character, partly by the 
prayers and example’of an aged slave. Marion Harland is given 
as the name of the writer. 

Martin Merrivale. — Phillips, Sampson, & Co. are issuing this 
pleasantly and naturally written serial, in handsome, illustrated 
humbers. The author is “ Paul Creyton,” of * Father Bright- 
hopes” fame. We are told the work is popular. 

Symbolic Prophecy is. the: titlé. of an--ancnymous pamphlet of ° 
forty-two pages, being a. pains-taking analysis of an ‘ Exposition 
of the Apocalypse.by David N. Lurd,”* the distinguished millena- 
rian. The main proposition, defended in an elaborate but dry 
dissertation, is, that the Apocalypse has it for its distinguishing 
characteristic that it foreshadows what it reveals, not by words, 
like ordinary prophecies, but by representative agents and pheno- 
mena exhibited to the senses of the Apostle; and that these sym- 
bols must be interpreted by a set of laws peculiar to themselves, 
and not by the laws of philology. It is the writer’s belief, that, 
by a sufficient study of these principles, we may find out before- 
hand the issue of the present European crisis, and determine to 
what precise point in the apocalyptic progress the world has come, 
as well as what conquests, revolutions, persecutions, dvc., are im- 
mediately before us. 

The Monthly Jubilee is the name of a tiresome and absurd but 
apparently sincere organ of certain come-outers, calling themselves 
“ Daughters and Sons of Toil,” whose heads are full of discon- 
tented notions of things in general, especially of land-monopoly 
and the existing institutions of Christianity. This sulphurous- 
looking sheet emanates from Philadelphia. 

We have the last annual Reports of the New England Female 
Medical College, and the New York Children’s Aid Society, both 
excellent institutions, both doing a great deal of good, both under 
wise and strong patronage and management, and both flourish- 
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B. W. DUNKLEE & C0.’S 


WARMING & VENTILATING 
FURNACE. - 


NINE SIZES. 


For Dwellings, School Houses, Stores, Halls, 
Churches, Factories, éc. 


ape FURNACE has found its way among some of 
the most practical and scientific gentlemen of our 
land, who firmly believe that 20 extant can 
excel it in its power for Warming, efficiency in pure 
Ventilation, Economy in Fuel, Durability of Structure, 
convenience of its arrangement, and. perfection of 
principle. Success entire, wherever properly set. 

Proofs are, that many hundreds of these.are in ope- 
ration in all parts of our country, and in some parts of 
Europe, to which we are permitted to refer those who 
want the best Furnace made. 


VENTILATION 


Is as perfectly secured by the modus operandi with this 
Furnace, as any other ever yet invented ; and, when the 
true English and a is ied, nothing 
can more thoroughly introduce Pure Air into all apart- 
ments of a building, than the use of one or more of 
these Furnaces, in connection with proper Cowls and 
Ventiducts. We furnish plans. 

Also, the most approved Ranges, with Hot Air, Hot 
Water, and Bath Boiler, &c., now in use. 

Also, a great variety of Pennrhyn Marble Mantels, 
Stone Chimney-pieces, and Pier Stabs, of the most 
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E ian, Galway, Spanish, Sienna, &c. In style an 
finish they stand unequalled, are very highly polished, 
retain their beauty much longer than common marble, 
and. are not injured by coal-gas; smoke, or acids, 
Price from $3 to $175 each. 

Parior-and Chimney Frame Grates, of neat Foreign 
and Domestic patterns. 

Gothic and Semicircular Registers, Silver-tipped, 
fitted to Chimney-pieces, for inlets of air from Chimney 
instead of Floor. Iron, White Metal, Bronzed, Ena- 
melled, and Silver-plated Hot Air Registers and Grates, 
and School House Ventilators. 
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B. W. DUNKLEE & C0.’S, 
111 & 118, Blackstone-street. 
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Old Books, Periodicals, &c. Rebound to order. 
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D. FOWLE & CO. 
} Manufacturers of, : 
Wholesale and Retail 


pS € fictrca. 
porte; $69, Washing ton-street, 


HAYWARD BLOCK, 


BOSTON. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SHADE-GOODS, 
Constantly on hand. 


>” Sole Agents for Bray & Raymond’s Patent Balance 
Fixtures. 
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A Monthiy Periodical for Young Persons, 
UBLISHED BY L. C. BOWLES, 
lll, Washington £treet, 


| TRULY instructive as well as entertaining Book 
_ for Children is our simple object. Youthful life 
tis, and as it ought to be, we would represent. All 
bjects that children can and ought to be interested 
, we would lay before them. We shall seek to 
and instruct our young readers, as we would. if 
were by our side, by setting before them the seri- 
perhaps sad, and then again the amusing incidents 
life. Sometimes, in the twilight-hour, we will 
a fairy-story for them; then, if we or our friends 
make.them, we will give them conundrums or. 
Y $, or our own or our neighbors’ jests, and now 
ithen a short sermon or a long history. 
_ « We will, when so disposed, speak of the Sunday, — 
_ of its precious rest, its beautiful recollections, its blessed 
“es; but we would also urge upon our readers the 
bat truth that every day is the Lord’s day, that all 
- time must be devoted to duty, and that. every 
ir well spent is a holy hour. We shall axpire to 
truly the Child’s Friend, helping him to learn, 
all that is within and around him, the wisdom 
goodness of the Creator: that wrong-doing pro- 
discord and misery; that life is a continued 
time; and that wisdom and virtue, and the 
p they bring, are the true holidays of life. 
is our sole and simple purpose to make this work 
th as we have described, —a book that a child may 
ud to advantage and with pleasure on Sunday, as 
Hl as every other day in the week. 
ch number contains 36 pages 12mo, with one fine 
ing, making two volumes a year. 
Phe January number commenced the eleventh year 
d intapenend volume. 
Tenus,—$150 per annum, or four copies to one 





for $5, payable in advance. 


SAMUEL T. 


“IMPORTER OF 
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RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE, 
0 ‘SNOOdS ‘SHUOE ‘SLAS‘VEL UHATIS 


FINE WATCHES, niin k & PLATED WARES; 
Also, Communion Service, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
69, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Three doors south from Court-street,) 
BOSTON. 





VERRELL & GOLDTHWAIT, 


PAPER HANGERS, 
No. 1, Norfolk Avenue, 
(Two doors from Milliken’s Eating House,) 


(Rear of 185, Washington Street, ) 
BOSTON. 
G. T. GOLDTHWAIT. 
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B. VERRBLL, 
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admirably adapted.as a 
etiegess and of high inspor- 


~ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUGH MILLER, 


« Mr. Miller is evidéntly a man of singolar reflect- 
‘ oad tag deep and enthusiastic feelings, and no 
pelea ah ser fab scery humor and pathos.”-— imbers’s 


¢  ¢eactackorme and earnest in style, sueeat 
tich and varied in matter, and cane a wo! 
ful amount of information.” — ing nope 
‘Mr. Miller is a man of rare. pain aan 
Quarterly Review. 


Tust Published. 


- MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 
or, the Story of my om By Hugh Miller. 
12mo, cloth, Price $1.25 

This is a personal Saliibe of a deeply interesting 
and instructive character, concerning one of the 
most remarkable men of the age. 


Miller on Scripture and Geology. 
THE TWO RECORDS; the Mosaic and 


the Geological. A Lecture delivered before the 
| Young Men’s Christian Association, in Exeter Hall, 
Londen. By Hugh Miller. Price 25 cts. 
&Pr This is = able, instructive, and suggestive 
promi upon } subject which has largely engaged the 
cares, biblical scholars and men of scientific 





THE COMPLETE POETICAL: WORKS 
OF WILLIAM COWPER.. With Life and Critical 
Notices of his Writings.. Clear type, with new and 
elegant illustrations. 16mo. $1. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WAL- 
mil ae 3 with a Life. With eight ae 
on 


' CLINTON; a Book for Boys. By William 
Simonds, author of ‘* Boy’s Own Golde? “ Friendly 
Words,” &c. With numerous fine~ illustrations, 
- 16mo, cloth. 63 cts. — A very ip PBs and .in- 
_ structive book for the young. 


' OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

> With an a uction. by Rev. Edward Hitchcock, 

ne he Amherst College. 12mo. 300 pp. $1.25. 

‘A remarkable work on Natural Religion, 

sh has been pronounced by competent judges to 

be pol ee and instruciive:to the scientific man; 

the theologian, and the general reader. Much after 

“the ‘style of ‘the “ Vestiges of Creation,” but with 
‘very different conclusions. 


> Lerten TO — PATH; i The Bible 
the rt, the , and the Market-place, 

ty, W. K. tweedie, BD. G3 cts. = 
‘TIME AND HARYEST; or, Sow 
nd Reap Well. A Book for the Young. By 
, K. Tweedie, D.D.  63.cts. 


VIDENCES OF (CHRISTIANITY 
Writings of 








ANS} with aa 
ve 
"remo. ry bea 


oy Mey. 


THE RELATION OF OF. = JEWISH ‘ 
THE CHRISTIAN 


L APRETURES, exhibited 
Notes on Passages w Testament, cont 
ing Quotations roms Pb or References to, the | 
Testament. By John Gorham ie ane D.D., LI 

1 vol. 8vo, To be ready tn April. 

sf ut. 

A DEFENCE OF THE « ECLIPSE ( 
FAITH,” by its Author; being a Rejoinder to I 
fessor Newman’s - Reply. a sy the ‘* Reply,” 
nearer tome a } vol. 12m: 

¢ 1V. 
A YOLUME. OF SERMONS. By Ri 


Abiel Abbot Livermore, Lvol. Rmo. To 4 re 
* in April. 
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ve . 

QUESTIONS ON THE EPISTLES ( 
PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS AND GA 
TIANS. .By the author of “‘ Questions on the 
pels.” -18mo. 

vi. 

ONE HUNDRED SCRIPTURE LESSON 
A Manual for Sabbath Schools. I8mo. To be re 
in April, 

VIt. 
COQUEREL’S DISCOURSES. 1 vol. 16m 
VIL. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER. 1] 

Mary G. Chandler. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Ix. 
FEATHERS FROM A MOULTING MUS 


By Henry J, Sargent, Residuary se ees of the i 
‘Walter Sayan ”? 1 vol. 16mo. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the la 
Rev. Joseph Harrington. With a.Memoir and Pi 
trait. 1 vol. 12mo.—To be published by subscriptic 

xi 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. SY] 

VESTER JUDD, With a Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. 
XII. | 

SELF-FORMATION ; or, the History of ¢ 
Individdal Mind. - Intended as a Guide for the Inu 
lect through Difficulties to Success. By a Fellow 
a College. A new edition. 1 vol, 12mo, 

XIIL 

HYMNS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WOF 

SHIP; with a Selection of Appropriate Tunes, 18m 
XIV, 


POPULAR TALES. By Madame Guizo 
Fearn sc from the French y Mrs, L. Burke,” Wii 
iNustrations. 16mo. 


xy. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL HYMS 
BOOK. By Asa Fitz. 32mo. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 


























